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BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH, 





“ We do fade as the leaf.” 


Over the hills and the valleys slept 
The golden haze of an autumn day, 

But through the peace and the beauty crept 
A subtle sense of the year’s decay. 


A joyous child, seeking bright-hued leaves, 
Paused with a feeling vague and strange; 
Through the soft veil Indian Summer weaves, 

She saw the faces of Death and Change. 


Familiar names, though but now revealed 
Their meaning seemed to the child at play, 
Softly whispered, from wood and field, 
And blent with the charm of the dreamy day. 


But not with the horror dread that clings 
To the yawning grave and the sable pall, 
Learned the child, from Nature, how Nature brings 
The fading away that awaits us all. 


Like music solemn and sweet and strange, 
At which we weep and smile in a breath, 

Does Nature breathe of the mystic change 
Which mortals shrinkingly name as death. 


Would that we all might ‘fade as the leaf,” 
Brighter ’neath every frost of care; 

Then would the autumn of life so brief 
Prove than its spring-time bloom more fair. 


And the soul divine, through the feeble clay, 
Glowing with colors of Heaven rife, 
In passing thus like the leaf away, 
Finds death more beautiful far than life. 
Lincoln Centre, Kansas. 


~~ _____ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Hon. Anson S. Wood, for many years 
deputy Secretary of the State of New 
York, and who would have been full Sec- 
retary of State had the Republicans car- 
ried the State last year,—being their unani- 
mous nominee for that high office,— 
is unlike many State officials and leading 
lawyers. Men in such positions, while 
in favor of woman suffrage in private, 
often refuse to express their opinions. 
Col. Wood, after officially certifying last 
year that the New York suffragists were 
right in holding that the ‘‘Election Code” 
and ‘*Instructions to Inspectors,” compiled 
under his supervision, do not prevent the 
inspectors from reeeiving women’s votes, 
now, having given much professional labor 
to examining the subject, manfully gives 
his legal opinion that the New York suf- 
fragists were right last year, and that 
women are entitled to vote under the exist- 
ing State Constitution and laws. He cites 
an express decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, that the inspectors must take the 
vole of every ‘“‘person” who takes the 
“voter’s oath,” so that every inspector 
who last year refused to administer this 
oath, when a woman demanded it, could 
be punished for his refusal. This opinion, 
from so eminent an authority as Mr. 
Wood will carry much weight. 


<r 


Accepting the correctness of Col. Wood's 
position, we are still of the opinion that the 
Legislature, not the courts, should be asked 
tointerpose. A statute or declaratory act 
authorizing women to vote in municipal 
elections would place the New York suf- 
fragists in the strongest possible position. 
If women offer to vote this year, and are 
again refused, it is unlikely that they can 
Secure any practical remedy by judicial 
intervention. Lawyers and courts cannot 
be relied upon to construe law in the inter- 
est of liberty. 





Delegates from the organized bodies of 
labor in Suffolk County (Boston) met in 
Faneuil Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
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Sept. 30, to take action for the fall election. 
There were 160 accredited delegates, rep- 
resenting over 20,000 organized voters. In 
the evening resolutions were adopted, 
pledging these laboring men, irrespective 
of party, to the support of the candidates 
who will support their principles. The 
platform recognized women as the politi- 
cal equals of men at the polls. 


—_+oo- 


It is related of the late Col. Greene that 
many years ago, when his compositors 
struck for an advance of ten cents per 1000, 
he thought it was too much, and deter- 
mined to maintain his opinion. He called 
upon all in the business and editorial de- 
partment who could set type, and with their 
aid undertook to get out the paper. They 
worked until supper time, and then, as the 
colonel took off his apron, he stepped to 
the window and called to the strikers, who 
were standing outside: ‘*Boys, you might 
as well come up and goto work; it’s worth 
all you ask.”” Many husbands think that 
the domestic work of their wives does not 
entitle them to any share of the family in- 
come beyond board and clothes. If any 
such husband would try Col. Greene’s ex- 
periment and undertake the work himself, 
cooking three meals, and at the same time 
looking after a lively family of children, 
he would probably take off his apron at 
night with a feeling much like Col. 
Greene’s. If the family happened to in- 
clude a teething baby, the experience 
would never be forgotten. 
nalailialiasscsiaiitaie 


‘**Women are getting into politics practi- 
cally and effectively on both sides of the 
Atlantic sooner than many woman suf- 
fragists ever thought possible,” remarks 
the Boston Transcript. ‘Gladstone was 
beaten by the Ladies’ Primrose League, 
and has now five hundred thousand Irish 
women enrolled in his support. In this 
country the temperance movement enrolls 
women workers. Butin the sixth Michi- 
gan fusion convention the other day, there 
was a woman delegate, Miss Mattie Strick- 
land. ‘There was a tie for the nomination 
between her favorite, Mr. J. H. Fedewa, 
and Rev. ©. T. Deyo. At about midnight 
Miss Strickland took the floor and made a 
stirring -peech of forty minutes for Fede- 
wa. The latter immediately gained upon 
his vote, and was nominated on the forty- 
fourth ballot. A Detroit correspondent 











| of the New York Herald says: 


‘**Miss Strickland is now assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Clinton County, and Fe- 
dewa is her superior in office. His nomina- 
tion to Congress leaves Miss Strickland a 
clear field for the office of prosecuting attor- 
ney, and it is believed she will be elected 
by a handsome majority. Nothing can keep 
the nomination from her since her clever 
triumph at the Convention.’ ” 


— 9 





‘The senior editors of the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL have accepted an invitation to attend 
the annual meetings of the Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana Woman Suffrage Associations 
during their Western trip. They will also 
address the Young Ladies’ Literary Society 
of Oberlin College. 
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The disadvantage at which women are 
in regard to their political rights is shown 
by an incident that occurred to a pleasure 
party. They were passing through Barre. 
The school for feeble-minded youth is 
there. Overtaking a man who was walk- 
ing toward the town, they inquired the 
way. He volunteered information, among 
other things, about the school for feeble- 
minded youth, and begged the party to 
call and see the wonders that were done. 
‘““Why,” said he, ‘they get them so they 
can be sent of errands; they can read, and 
some of them vote.” ‘‘Isn’t it rather hard 
for the wise women who are their teach- 
ers, and who are never allowed to vote?” 
asked one of the party. Immediately the 
man asked, ‘‘Do you want to see womgn 
shoulder a musket and go to war?” It 
never occurred to this man that a male 
half-idiot who could not do military duty 
should be deprived of the ballot. But he 
was shocked at the idea of a ballot in the 
hand of an intelligent woman. Up to this 
hour the **feeble-minded”’ male has the ad- 
vantage of the wisest woman in the State. 
There is a load of ignorance and prejudice 
that women have to lift before they can 
be secure in their just rights. 





SUFFRAGE MEETING IN SALEM. 





A Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
in the Universalist Church at Salem, last 
Thursday evening, Oct 7. Rev. Fielder 
Israel presided. In his Southern home, 


twenty years ago, they called him a fanatic 
for advocating the right of women to vote. 
That same city of Baltimore has just dedi- 
cated a costly woman’s college. 

Dr. George B. Loring said that twelve 
years ago he spoke in Salem in behalf of 
the cause, putting it on the ground of con- 
stitutional and natural rights, and no one 
had yet answered those claims. He spoke 
of the advance which women were making 
in all the avenues of life. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw followed. The 
meetings were continued Friday afternoon 
and evening. 

———_-- -eeoe- 


SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 


The first suffrage sociable of the season 
was held in the Meionaon Chapel last 
Wednesday evening. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
presided. Among the speakers were Wm. 
I. Bowditch, Charles E. Endicott, Dr. 
Sarah E. Sherman, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Fielder Israel, 
Mr. Alexander Macy, of Nantucket, S. R. 
Urbino, Mrs. Christensen, of Beaufort, 
5. C., Lucy Stone, and H. B. Blackwell. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond made a detailed 
statement of the arrangements for the suf- 
frage bazaar. The speeches, preceded by 
supper, were interspersed with suffrage 
songs, and closed with the doxology. 
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LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4, 1886. 
Dear Friends of the Journal : 

Once more safely at home, my heart 
prompts me to announce it to you, and 
thank you for the loving interest with 
which yourselves and some of your read- 
ers have followed me for the last months. 

Among other things, I wish to say that 
fortunately, I have not been as ill as [ fear 
has been represented. ‘True, I lost some 
strength in all the summer campaigns I 
passed through; but a few weeks at the 
close, up on the mountain sides of the high 
Sierras, with the warm, bright sun by day, 
and the frost and ice at night, out in open 
camp, with sometimes forty-five miles a 
day in the saddle, gave me back in gener- 
ous ratio what had been lost. I was able 
in due time to come down from my lofty 

ways, and once more plough through the 
yawning cafons, across the wind-swept 
prairies, and over the alkali fields, out into 
cultivation and scenes familiar to Eastern 
eyes. But this was only to lead on toa scene 
more unfamiliar and far more terrible to 
us, on the hitherto safe and peaceful sea- 
coast. 

Reaching Chicago, I passed with Dr. 
Hubbell, our field agent, directly to 
Charleston, S. C., to learn by actual obser- 
vation, as is the custom of the Red Cross, 
what were the extent of the disaster 
and the needs of the people. We took 
official messages from the Mayor of Chi- 
cago to the Mayor of Charleston, which 
were most gratefully received. During 
the days of our stay, we were made the 
guests of the city, and thus had the best 
possible opportunities of seeing all that 
most needed to be seen. Since our return 
the National Association has issued a writ- 
ten circular letter to its associate societies, 
apress copy of some pertions of which I 
will enclose in this letter, as strictly de- 
scriptive of the situation and needs of that 
twice-stricken city. 

I have never seen a people so touched 
and so truly grateful as are the people of 
Charleston for the magnanimous action of 
the people of the North. The gifts seem 
to them so large, so spontaneous, and 
so quietly made, with no show, no words, 
—in such “‘good taste” withal,—that be- 
tween their grief and gratitude they seem 
to be left nearly without words. 

‘Just think of it!” said Mayor Courtenay, 
at our first meeting, with the tears gather- 
ing in his earnest eyes. ‘‘Seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars from Boston! Who could 
have thought it?—and so cordially and 
gracefully done!” 

He seemed in haste to add: 

‘**But this must not go on. As soon as we 
can reach a point where we can save and 
secure our poorest class of working peo- 
ple, and we are approaching it, I shall tele- 
graph over the entire country that we 
have enough, and ask that no more be 
sent.” 

The city is terribly wrecked, but its peo- 
ple are brave and determined to do their 
best. 

Out of all this, I am glad to be once more 
at home, and to send to you my loving 
greeting. Always sincerely, 

CLARA BARTON, 








President American National Red Cross. 





OUIDA ANSWERED. 


Mrs. Mary. A. Livermore, in the North 
American, answers Ouida in substance as 


follows: . 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“If you wait awhile in any gallery of 
pictures,” says Goethe, writing of art, 
**and observe what works attract the many, 
what are praised and what are neglected, 
you will have little pleasure in the present 
and little hope for the future.”” ‘The same 
observation is applicable to the books given 
to the world by the novelist who writes 
under the nom de plume of Ouida, and 
whose chosen home is in Italy. For a 
quarter of a century she has turned out an 
average of a book a year, nor is there any 
indication of exhaustion in her creative 
energy, nor flagging in her industry. Her 
novels receive the prompt condemnation 
of the literary critic and the stern protest 
of the moralist. Nevertheless, their hold 
upon popular favor is very tenacious, and 
they are eagerly read alike by old and 
young, the illiterate and the lettered, 
women and men. 

It cannot be denied that Ouida’s books 
show cleverness. She has a keen sense of 
beauty, and is richly endowed with ideal 
imagination. Her general knowledge is 
extensive and varied, and she has a wide 
outlook upon nature. But her stories are 
coarse and unnatural in detail, exaggerated 
in incident, vulgar in their worship of 
limitless wealth, and immoral in tendency. 
Her heroines are always spangled, be- 
dizened, and unyeal creatures. Her pre- 
posterous heroes, whom she presents as 
ay of the aristocracy of our day, are of 
the same dazzling and unlikely sort. Like 
Disraeli, she gives us a surfeit of splendor, 
and fatigues us with gorgeousness. 

But the worst feature of her novels is 
their coarseness. Her dainty puppets have 
an inordinate appetite for the grossest 
forms of sensuality. Her men rejoice in 
many mistresses. ‘They ‘tmust have ripe, 
scarlet mouths to kiss in lawless sovereign- 
ty, because they are men.”’ They werdlip 
“love, wealth, and enjoyment.” ‘They are 
all “‘god-like,” and yet are “high-souled 
debauchees,” ‘‘devils of fellows for 
women,” who “‘act up to their physique,” 
and whose lives are ‘erotic poems” and 
“long liaisons.” One of her early novels 
was written with the object of warning 
young men against ‘that worst of all evils, 
early marriage.” ‘Till they have been 
‘steeped to the lips in sensuous delights,” 
Ouida thinks they should ‘‘content them- 
selves with love that can be bought.” 

Her women are worse than her men, if 
possible. If married, they have many 
lovers, and are generally unfaithful to and 
deceive all. One is ‘ta splendid Cleopatra, 
who dances break-downs at my lord’s 
theatre’—‘‘a woman with loose, shining 
hair, and bare limbs.” Others are ‘‘hlasé 
aristocrats’”—‘'queens of the demi-monde”’ 
—‘*wanton women with the accident of 
beauty” —‘‘false and worthless jades.” 
‘*Nor is ordinary sensuality sufficient for 
Ouida,” says Harriet Waters Preston, in a 
recent criticism. ‘Adultery is often too 
pale, and she must need hint at something 
worse. . . . Doubtless, her vaulting ambi- 
tion to portray these ecstasies of crime 
o’erleaps itself, and suggests the idea that 
she may really be as ignorant of the world 
of men as she must be of that of letters.” 

Of any love higher than the animal in- 
stinct, we recall no example in Ouida's 
novels. ‘Ihe trustful love of a faithful 
spaniel” is her favorite phrase for the love 
of apure woman. In a cynical way she 
analyzes all human feelings as the botanist 
does a flower, or the anatomist the hu- 
man body. Her lack of faith in human- 
ity is ultra and scornful, and she scouts 
the idea that goodness and truth, sincerity 
and purity, are abroad in the world, re- 
deeming and uplifting it. She fails to see 
that the human life has always had before 
it an ideal of a noble race, the attempt to 
realize which constitutes progress. In- 
stead, she exalts cynicism, skepticism, and 
immorality into a cult, and from a start- 
ling array of hard, pitiless facts, deduces a 
sensuous Pantheism, which, in her novels, 
does duty as a religious faith. 

When Ouida attempts the réle of the es- 
sayist, she betrays the same literary char- 
acteristics and moral tendencies that have 
made both her books and her name an of- 
fense. Into her tirade against woman suf- 
frage—directed mainly against Republican 
Government and women, and which does 
not rise once to the height of argument— 
she carries her usual recklessness of state- 
ment and exaggeration of tone. It is sur- 
charged with the gall of a venomous scorn 
for men and women—for women especial- 
ly—and a vaunting indecency, in which 
she has indulged till they have become a 
part of herself. We easily forgive her at- 
tack on this reform, the alphabet of which 
she fails to comprehend, from sheer grati- 
tude that the whim did not seize her to ad- 
vocate it. We are entirely resigned that 
she takes her place among the ‘‘remon- 
strants.” 

Not believing in the people—or ‘*the mob, 
uneducated and unwashed,” as Ouida calls 
them—she has no faith in government by 
the people, and so levels her first blow at 
democratic institutions. She regards “the 
whole system of electoral power all over 
the world as absurd,” and condemns a re- 
public because it does not carry out the 
doctrine of ‘‘the supremacy of the fittest.” 
What form of government does? .. . 
Monarchical governments, which begin in 
usurpation, are perpetuated by the laws 
of hereditary descent; and, supported by 
small aristocracies and standing armies, 

Continued on Second Page. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. BAYARD TAYLOR will spend the 
winter in New York City. 

Dr. MARTE E. ZAKRZEWSKA has re- 
turned from her California trip. 


Mrs. MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN 
will spend the coming winter in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Mary B. Willard is said to be ‘the 
life and inspiration of the American col- 
ony in Berlin.” 

Mrs. JAMES BROWN PorTrer is in favor 
of erecting a theatre for the exclusive use 
of amateurs, and will help the enterprise 
with her counsel. 

MMe. RiBart, M. D., who accompanied 
the Paul Bert Mission to Tonquin, and 
was about to operate on the queen-mother 
of Annam for blindness, has died of dysen- 
tery. She was a skilful oculist, and had 
earned the confidence of the aged queen by 
successfully operating on several mandar- 
ins of her household. A 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON will 
sail for England in the America, October 
27. Her address will be Baringstoke, 
Hants, care of William Henry Blatch, 
Esq. Mrs. Stanton and her daughter will 
spend the winter in diligent work on ‘*The 

Woman’s Version of the Bible.” 

Miss MAup ELIZABETH CHARLES- 
WORTH, who lately married a son of Gen- 
eral Booth of the Salvation Army con- 
trary to her father’s wishes, had been for 
five years a member of the Army. The 
bridegroom, in his speech at the wedding 
celebration, declared that it was the cour- 
age shown by Miss Charlesworth in 
Switzerland, when the Salvation Army 
was mobbed, that first attracted his ad- 
miration and led to their engagement. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, it is said, came one 
day with a small book in her hand into one 
of the great picture galleries at Windsor 
Castle where there are several precious 
caskets among other choice objects. She 
asked the keeper of these treasures which 
was the most rare and valuable of all the 
caskets. He showed her one made of pure 
rock crystal, ornamented with gold and 
enamel. In it the Queen placed the small 
book—Gen. Gordon’s pocket Bible, annot- 
ated and marked by his own hand—and in 

this precious casket the precious relic will 
remain. 

Miss WARD and Miss HAYDEN spent 
some weeks in Labrador during the past 
summer. ‘hey are said to be the first 
American ladies who have ever visited that 
desolate region. ‘They have come home, 
delighted with the grandeur of the scenery, 
the kindness and hospitality of the people, 
and the zeal and devotion of the Moravian 
missionaries, who have almost transformed 
the character and habits of the once de- 
graded Esquimaux. The interesting ex- 
periences of Miss Ward and Miss Hayden 
will very likely induce many of their coun- 
trywomen to make the tour of this great 
wilderness. 

Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN recently gave a 
popular address on ‘‘Earthquakes,” under 
the auspices of the Davenport (Ia.) Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. he address 
was a scholarly exposition of the subject, 
illustrated by blackboard drawings and 
large photographic views in and about 
Charleston. It closed with a discussion of 
the question as to the recommendations 
which science might make toward pre- 
venting, or at least diminishing, the de- 
struction of life and property in these nec- 
essary convulsions, by skill and judgment 
in choice of materials and methods of con- 
struction. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. CHILDs is said to be 
as remarkable in her way as her husband in 
his. Her grandfather was Judge Bouvier, 
who, though born in France, became the 
author of those well-known works, the 
“Institutes of American Law,” and the 
“Law Dictionary.” His only child, the 
mother of Mrs. Childs, was Hannah M, 
Bouvier, who married Peterson, the Phila- 
delphia publisher, and wrote treatises on 
astronomy that attracted the attention and 
won the praise of Sir John Herschel, Lord 
Rosse, and many _iher eminent astronom- 
ers. Mrs. Childs as inherited many of 
the superior gualities of her distinguished 
grandfather and mother, and is withal an 
excellent executive in domestic concerns. 
She manages with consummate ability four 
large mansions, and after trying profes- 
sional housekeepers, has found them hum- 
bugs, and is now her own housekeeper, 
performing all her many and heavy duties, 





in the drawing-room and outside of the 
drawing-room, with tact and energy. ~ 
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have very rarely been administered by 
those fit to rule. It is a hazardous busi- 
ness to change the ruling king or emperor, 
even when he is justly detested by his sub- 
jects. But in a government of the people 
which maintains its permanence by consti- 
tutional provisions, the rulers may be 
changed at the will of the majority when- 
ever they are dissatisfied. 

The everlasting granite on which the na- 
tional life of America rests, is the self-evi- 
dent truth that man has an inherent right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, out of which grows the right of self- 
government. ‘This basie principle runs 
through the literature of the past from the 
days of the **Zend Avesta.” And for thou- 
sands of years the great heart of the world, 
groaning under the tyranny of autocrats, 
has throbbed with prophetic desire for its 
realization in a government of the people. 
At last, the day has dawned for which 
millions have prayed, and fought, and 
died, and the reign of the people is begin- 
ning. That there are evils inseparable 
from popular government no one can deny, 
nor that some of them are of alarming por- 
tent. The pessimist, who leaves out of his 
calculations that divine spirit which works 
for righteousness, and which is abroad in 
the earth, can easily manufacture from 
them a prediction of swift-coming national 
ruin. But the same may be said of every 
government under the sun. 

It can be shown, however, that under 
the American government, as under no 
other, there has been general prosperity 
and comfort, and a general regard and 
hearty respect for law and order. An in- 
cessant vigilance of public men and meas- 
ures is maintained, and discussion of pub- 
ic questions is unshackled, resulting in a 
high average of political knowledge and 
common-sense among the people. Foreign 
wars have been avoided, and, at an appall- 
ing cost of men and money, the colossal 
evil of chattel slavery has been abolished. 
In the main, justice has been administered, 
abuses reformed, improved methods inau- 
gurated, and, through all, the national 
honor has been maintained untarnished. 
“If a tree is to be known by its fruit,” says 
a recent writer on this subject, “there 
must be a saving virtue in institutions 
which have so well answered their pur- 
pose.” 

It was necessary that Ouida should first 
dispose of republican government and its 
electoral system. For she sees very clearly 
the absurdity of withholding the suffrage 
from women, if manhood suffrage is uni- 
versal. ‘*'l'o see a woman of superior mind 
and character,” she writes, ‘capable of 
possessing and administering a great es- 
tate, left without electoral voice, while her 
carter, her porter, or the most illiterate la- 
borer on her estate possesses it, and can 
exercise it, is, on the face of it, absurd.” 
Of course it is absurd. The fathers of the 
American Republic proclaimed that the 
power of the government was based on the 
consent of the people, in whom the right 
of self-government inheres. Men and 
women compose “the people.” not men 
alone. In a democracy like ours, every 
argument, therefore, for the enfranchise- 
ment of men does double duty—it enfran- 
chises women also. Even Ouida concedes 
this, rabid as she is at the prospect of 
woman suffrage. 

As a counterpoise to this concession, 
she throws into the scale the statement 
that “the only possible recommendation 
for the admission of women into public 
life is that it would necessarily involve 
their use for military service.” ‘This she 
evidently regards as impossible. The 
hard-worked fallacy, that ‘“‘behind every 
ballot stands a bullet,” has become thread- 
bare by constant use and refutation. A 
republic is not supported alone by physi- 
eal force, but rests mainly on moral force 
and on the consent of the people. ‘The 
Constitution of the United States declares 
that it rests on “the wisdom and knowl- 
edge as well as virtue diffused generally 
among the people.” 

Neither in England nor America has the 
right to vote been made to depend on the 
ability to fight. If only they were enfran- 
chised in America who are physically able 
todo military duty, a large proportion of the 
voting men of the nation would be deprived 
of the suffrage. All soldiers disabled in 
the service of the republic would be count- 
ed out. All men over forty-five years of 
age, who are regarded as incapable of 
fighting, of whom there are over 97,000 in 
the single State of Massachusetts. All 
clergymen, because of the moral service 
they are supposed to render. And a great 
host that are rejected and not enumerated, 
who after enlistment are not ‘tmustered 
in,” because of physical disqualifications re- 
vealed in the examining-room of the sur- 
geon. 

And there would be enfranchised the 
majority of young men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, who possess 
excellent fighting qualities, of whom there 
are over 48,000 in the State of Massachu- 
setts, but who cannot vote because they 

‘are minors. To these would be added a 
large force of women among the lower 
classes, superb in physical ability, but 
lacking in mental, and sometimes in moral, 
qualities. They might, nevertheless, be 
trained to be good soldiers, since brawn 
and physical prowess are most needed in 
military life. 

But when a nation goes to war, it claims 
other service of its citizens, both women 
and men, than that of fighting merely. 
“Did any Englishman who rode into the 
jaws of death at Balaklava serve England 
more effectively than Florence Nightin- 
gale?” asks George William Curtis. ‘They 
who serve the armies of a uation, who dis- 
charge the duties of the hospital, and keep 
in repair the military force, as it wastes 
from sickness and wounds, who maintain 
the sentiment, at home, of loyalty to the 
Government, and uphold that supreme 
moral force necessary to the success of a 

ple in its time of struggle—they are as 
mportant as the army itself. ‘Ten per 
cent. of an army is detailed to serve the 
rest, and they do no fighting. 





€ The Government of the United States 
allows its subjects in time of war ‘‘to give 
their personal services, or an equivalent, 
when necessary.” Quakers vote, and yet 
are excused from military duty on moral 
grounds, and are allowed to render other 
service, as many of them did during our 
late civil war. Why may not women be 
placed on the same ground as Quakers? 
Their services were invaluable during the 
war of the rebellion, continuous and hero- 
ic. Said Abraham Lincoln at the opening 
of one of the great sanitary fairs: “1 am 
not accustomed to use the language of 
eulogy. I have never studied the art of 
paying compliments to women. But I 
must say, that if all that has been said by 
orators and poets since the creation of the 
world, in praise of women, were applied 
to the women of America, it would not do 
them justice for their conduct during this 
war.” 

Dropping the rdéle of logician, in which 
she is not a conspicuous success, Ouida 
grows prophetic, and utters most dismal 
vaticinations concerning woman suffrage. 
She tells us that ‘“‘the net result of the en- 
trance of the woman into the political 
arena will not be for the happiness of 
humanity. ... Women would increase 
and intensify the present despotisms and 
weaknesses of political life, and would 
put nothing in their place... . Women 
would never legislate for men with any- 
thing approaching fairness. .. . If fe- 
male suffrage becomes law .. . the result 
will scarcely be other than the emascula- 
tion and the confusion of the whole world 
of polities.” These and similar prophecies 
are distributed through her pages. 

We know not what special qualifications 
Ouida may possess for soothsaying, nor 
need we wait to learn. For the results of 
woman suffrage in England and America 


have been before the world these dozen 
years. A little over fifteen years ago 


England gave municipal suffrage to un- 
married women on the same terms as men. 
It proved so great a success, especially in 
school management and in the care of the 
poor, that last year the same right was ac- 
corded to the women of Scotland. In 
1880, the women of the Isle of Man, who 
owned real estate equal in value to twenty 
dollars a year, were given the parliamen- 
tary franchise. When the women voted 
in 1881, for the first time, the local press 
announced that ‘the new political element 
acted in the most. admirable manner.” 
The right of municipal suffrage has also 
been conferred on unmarried women in 
many of the provinces of Canada, who 
have used their power in a serious and re- 
sponsible spirit. Sweden recognizes the 
fitness of women to share in the govern- 
ment, by allowing them to vote for muni- 
cipal officers on the same terms as men, 
and also for the electors of the “Upper 
Council,” which elects the **Upper Cham- 
ber.” Austria does the same. By an im- 
perial decree, in 1563, women were given 
the right to vote at municipal, provincial, 
and national elections, by choosing some 
male friend to represent them at the polls. 
Russia has, for centuries, allowed women, 
in the same way, to vote for members of 
the ‘*Municipal Council” and “County 
Assembly.” ‘ 

In the United States, the woman suffrage 
movement has achieved a most enviable 
status, numerically and morally, and is 
winning its way, at the present time, with 
unprecedented rapidity. In 1869, the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming gave full suffrage to 
women. At the end of ten years Hon. J. W. 
Kingman, a graduate of Harvard College, 
and for four years a judge of the Supreme 
Court of that Territory, wrote to the Bos- 
ton Herald, ‘Our best and most cultivated 
women vote understandingly and inde- 
pendently. . .. ‘They cannot be blinded 
by party prejudice nor wheedled by social 
influence... . ‘The general influence of 
woman suffrage has been to elevate the 
tone of society, and to secure the election 
of better men to office.” From all trust- 
worthy sources the testimony accumulates, 
that after seventeen years’ experience the 
people of Wyoming are more in favor 
of woman suffrage than ever. They de- 
clare, through their local papers, that ‘‘the 
laws were uever respected nor enforced, 
nor crime punished, nor property and life 
protected, as since woman has taken her 
place in the jury-box and at the polls.” 
Similar testimony comes from Washington 
Territory, where women were enfranchised 
in 1883. 

Twelve States of the American Union 
have given women school suffrage, which 
in some States limits them toa vote for 
school committee, and in others gives 
them the right to vote on all matters relat- 
ing to the public schools, and makes them 
eligible to the offices of County and State 
Superintendent. The capacity of women 
for public affairs receives large recognition 
in the United states. ‘They are elected, or 
appointed, to such offices as those of coun- 
ty clerk, register of deeds, pension agent, 
prison commissioner, State librarian, over- 
seer of the poor, school supervisor, school 
superintendent, executors and administra- 
tors of estates, trustees and guardians, 
engrossing clerks of State Legislatures, 
superintendents of women’s State prisons, 
college principals and professors, and 
members of boards of State charities, lu- 
nacy, and correction. And in all these po- 
sitions women serve with men, who ac- 
knowledge most graciously the practical 
wisdom and virtue they bring to their 
duties. 

Women act as accountants and book- 
keepers, physicians and surgeons, paint- 
ers, sculptors, and architects, authors and 
journalists, clergywomen and lawyers, and 
when admitted to practise law at the bar 
of their own States, have the right to prac- 
tise at the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. President Grant appointed 
over five thousand women to the office 
of post-mistress. ‘“‘And although many 
women have been appointed to positions 
in departments of government, and to im- 
portant employments and trusts,”’ said 
Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, from 
his seat in Congress, ‘tas far as your com- 
mittee are aware, no charge of incompe- 
tence, or malfeasance in office, has ever 
been sustained against a woman.” 








‘‘On the other hand,” says Hon, William 
I. Bowditch, of Massachusetts, ‘‘five times 
as many boys as girls are in reformator- 
ies. ore than five times as many men as 
women are prison convicts. More than 
twice a8 Many men as women are paupers, 
and about seventy times as many men as 
women are engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of liquor—the nurse of pauperism 
andcrime. . . . Mendrinkand women 
suffer. With manhood suffrage, we spend 
for drink six times as much as we do for 
education every year. Cannot we pru- 
dently call on women to help us by their 
votes, so that we may at least expend as 
much for the education as we do for the 
brutalization of the race?” 

In the face of facts like these, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, what be- 
comes of Ouida’s cheap predictions of dis- 
order and disaster, sure to follow the legal 
enactment of woman suffrage? How base- 
less her assertions that women are more un- 
scrupulous, unveracious, tyrannical, and 
immoral than men! As a rule, the average 
man and woman are very much alike. 
But to-day the average woman is better 
educated, for the girl stays longer in the 
school than the boy, and pursues more 
thoroughly a more extensive course of 
study. She is very likely to review or 
continue her studies after she leaves 
school, through the agency of some one 
of the many “clubs,” ‘‘cireles,” or ‘‘socie- 
ties,” organized for this purpose. She en- 
joys more of the education and refining 
influence of home and family life. She is 
more interested than man in religious mat- 
ters, for five times as many women as men 
attend church service and are church com- 
municants. And as she rarely muddles 
her brain with drink, or drops into profli- 
gate habits, the average woman of our 
time exceeds the average man in intelli- 
gence, morality, and refinement. And this 
is so well understood in the world of busi- 
ness, work, and trade, that women have 
superseded men in many departments 
where intelligence and trustworthiness are 
indispensably requisite. In 1840, when 
Harriet Martineau visited this country, 
she found but seven industries open to 
women. ‘The last United States census 
enumerates nearly three hundred occupa- 
tions into which women have entered. 

Not until a very recent date has man 
shown any of the ‘fairness in his legisla- 
tion for woman,” of which Ouida boasts. 
A hundred years ago, the historian Gibbon 
wrote: ‘In every age and country, the 
stronger of the two sexes has usurped the 
powers of the State, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life.” This injustice, backed by the teach- 
ings of the medizval church, not yet en- 
tirely obsolete, has perpetuated the con- 
tempt for women, begun in barbarous 
times, when every woman was the slave of 
some man. It succeeded, at last, in the 
breaking down of women, and leading 
them, as Michelet has observed, ‘to dis- 
trust and despise themselves, and to look 
upon themselves as inferior and half ac- 
cursed beings.” Out of this subject and 
abject condition they are lifting themselves 
to-day, aided by men who have attained 
almost divine development_in justice and 
manliness. 

The most civilized nations of the earth 
still oppress and degrade women with 
their unjust laws. In a majority of the 
United States, the legal wife and married 
mother is denied ownership of her earn- 
ings and a right to her minor children. 
The legal claim to both resides in the hus- 
band and father, until the courts decide 
otherwise. And as late as 1879, in the 
State of Massachusetts, ‘the husband le- 
gally owned the wife’s clothing, although 
that clothing was bought with money 
partly owned by her.” Not until men 
translate into practical verity the great 
axiom of the Declaration of Independence, 
that “governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed,” 
and wowen are allowed a voice in the 
formation of the laws made for them, 
shall we approach the time when law and 
justice shall be interchangeable terms. 

The reiterated assertion of Ouida, that 
woman is inferior to man, stripped of its 
verbiage, means only that she is unlike 
man. ‘This we frankly admit, and upon 
this very difference between the sexes base 
an argument for the enfranchisement of 
woman. It has been the error of the past, 
as it is yet too largely the blunder of the 
present, to assume that man is the stan- 
dard, and that the civilization which he 
has created embodies whatever is best and 
most permanent in human excellence. 
But man is only one-half the integer we 
eall humanity. Woman is the other half. 
possessing a more complex organism, and 
a larger total of functional powers. One 
is the masculine half, and the other the 
feminine half. Each is endowed with apti- 
tudes and capacities, that the other, in 
some measure, lacks. Each is the comple- 
ment and the supplement of the other. 
“For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain. His dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 

Tbe whole is more and better than its 
half. Or, as this truth is formulated in 
Holy Writ, ‘it is not good for man to be 
alone.” Human society has attained its 
present high development under the lead- 
ership of man, the masculine half of hu- 
manity, who, all the while, has limited the 
scope and belittled the functions of woman. 
What may not be reasonably predicted in 
the way of progress, when she shall be as 
free to define what is womanly, as man 
has been to show what is manly? When 
there shall be yielded her equality of de- 
velopment with men, and freedom to 
shape her life in accordance with her 
tastes and capacities? When manly men 
and womanly women, equal in rights but 
differing in function, shall work together 
for the realization of higher ideals in right- 
eousness, justice, purity, and fraternity? 

The prognostications of evil, which have 
attended this reform from its inception, 
have died out unverified wherever it has 
secured a foothold. It has not promoted 
discord in families, nor extirpated from 
the heart of women, love of husband, chil- 
dren, and home, nor rendered women un- 





womanly, nor brought to the front those 
unfortunate and unhappy women whom 
Ouida catalogues, and with whom she ap- 
pears to have so large an acquaintance. 
On the contrary, it has made the polls 
more respectable, has elevated better men 
to office, and has begun the purification of 
politics. And these good results of small 
beginnings furnish a great hope for the 
future to all who love the race. We will 
therefore forgive Ouida the foul wrong 
she has done her sex in her abusive tirade. 


Evidently her lines have not fallen in | 


pleasant places, or she would not be so bit- 
ter, nor, tu judge from her published 
writings, have her associations been with 
men and women of the nobler and better 
sort. It offsets many of the sins of her 
essay, that she throwsinto the seale with 
woman, Gladstone, who is the grandest 
man of the world connected with human 
government, putting into the serious busi- 
ness of ruling a great people, more of hon- 
or, conscience, and a sense of responsibil- 
ity to a Higher Power, than any other liv- 
ing ruler of the time. ‘There is a better 
day ahead. ‘This fine old world of ours 
is, as yet, but a child in its go-cart; give 
it time to learn its limbs.” 

“Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then — the world’s great bridals, chaste and 

calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 
Maky A. LIVERMORE. 
a 


WHY WOMAN SUFFRAGE WILL COME, 


HARTFORD, Cr., OCT. 2, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The manner in which we give our ‘‘rea- 
son for the hope that is in us” is of much 
importance. A quiet, gentle, yet earnest 
presentation of fact and argument, without 
bitter denunciation, will win more advo- 
cates than many tirades. All who have 





seen the gentle dignity and listened to the 
quiet, logical statements of many of the | 


advocates of woman suffrage must respect 
both the speakers and their cause, even 
though they do not agree with the views 
expressed. The arguments in favor of 
the franchise which seem to me the strong- 
est, and which appeal to women most 


forcibly, are those which show that woman | 


ean not do her part in advancing the re- 
forms which are so greatly needed, while 
she is dumb politically. The unequal laws, 
the temperance question, the social evil, 
san never be justly and permanently set- 
tled so long as two-thirds of the churclhi- 
members, who may properly be called 
two-thirds of the nation’s conscience, are 
stifled politically. It may not be best to 
increase the ignorant vote, but this is not 
necessary; an educational qualification 
will exclude the worst element, preserving 


only for the the country some of that | 


purity and conscientiousness of which we 
are told the body politic is devoid. 

Can any woman who loves her race and 
prays daily for its enlightenment and 
Christianization read the horrible dis- 
closures of the Pall-Mall Gazette and know 
that such diabolical work is going on in 
every large city, without seeing that she 
owes to her sex and country duties con- 
cerning which she has been totally indif- 
ferent? Can she sit with folded hands and 
smiling indifference while those presuma- 
bly able, wise, and noble legislators of 
Massachusetts decide to raise the age of 
consent from ten to twelve years? What 





“Oh!” says an objector, ‘but men ang 
women are so different in their habits of 
thought and action. They could not work 
together politically.” 

They do work together harmoniously jy 
everything else; and in politics, wherever 
the experiment has been tried. Nay, more, 
it is because they are different that their 
combined judgment should be used. Do 
we ever see the best results in the family, 
the chureh, or in education, when only one 
side acts and the other is excluded? 

‘**But there must be a head.” 

True, but one head is not enough; that 
‘“*two heads are better than one” has be. 
come proverbial. 

‘*But it will cause discord in the family 
when the husband votes one way and the 
wife another.” 

Does the father think of abusing his sop 
and quarrelling with him when he yotes 
another ticket? It is true that men should 
cease to believe that they have a right to 
think for their wives and themselves too, 

Before civil law, as well as before the 
divine tribunal, it is the individual, not 
the family, that is responsible. When a 
woman commits murder or felony, her 
husband does not fear the penalty. When 
she fails in duty he cannot supply the 
omission. Hence the duties which she 
owes to her country as a citizen, must for. 
ever go undone if she fails to perform 
them. Who can estimate the loss that the 
world has experienced by the intellectual 
and legal nullification of women during 
the past centuries? 

But the signs of the times show that 
the cause is gaining. It must win, for it 
is as wide as the interests of humanity, 
Yea! the principle that it embodies is ag 
deep as the purposes of God, for it is sim- 
ply another step in the development of 
His plan of freedom for the race. 

M. A. W. K, 
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EQUAL RIGHTS VERSUS ANARCHY. 


| Editors Woman's Journal: 


Anarchy would destroy all Jaw but nat- 
ural law, removing all legal restraints, 
upon the basis that each individual or 
class must refrain from trespassing upon 
the rights of another, or receive such re- 
taliation as the injured party chooses to in- 
flict. 

Let us look at the most prominent nat- 
ural law, actuating animate and inanimate 
things. It is this: The strong oppress 
the weak. ‘The vicious persecute the inno- 
cent. In all the mighty seas huge monsters 
live entirely upon the helpless victims 
within their power. In every muddy pool 
myriads of living creatures subsist by prey- 
ing upon smaller creatures. The feathered 
tribes, as free from guile as any living spe- 
cies, have their birds of prey that wring a 
selfish existence from the life and labors 


| of less vigorous and more peaceful birds. 


} 


child of twelve years knows aught of her | 


physical nature, or of the pricelessness of 
what she may lose by yielding to fiendish 
persuasions, while the villain knows that 


The same is true of the brute creation. 
Domestic animals partially lose their de- 
sire to tyrannize by close, sharp discipline 
applied by reason-guided hands year after 
year. 

On the great prairies of the West we 
have watched the thousands of cattle feed- 
ing upon the verdant pasturage. About the 
outskirts of the herd linger the weak and 


| timid, following too far behind to come in 


if he can only prove that the child con- | 
sented, why, then, that grand old Legisla- | 


ture of Massachusetts will throw its pro- 
tecting arm around him, shielding him 
completely from all consequences of his 
crime. How many women even know that 
in twenty-four States of the Union the age 
of consent is ten years?—that in the ma- 
jority, if not all, of the States, a woman 
cannot be the guardian of her own child? 
Nay, more, that in many cases the father 
can claim and take the child as entirely 
from its mother as did poor Griselda’s lord 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales’? These are 
only examples which might be multiplied 
many times. 
or wrong, and touches either the private 


contact with the vicious hoofs or savage 
horns of the monopolist leaders of the 
herds—so far behind, that only the culled 
and trampled grass is left them to subsist 
upon. When thirst calls them to water, 
the aristocratic males lead off, and when 
their thirst is quenched, they remain knee- 
deep in the stream, with insolent calmness, 
to intimidate others that fear them. Only 
after the water is stirred to an inky pud- 
ding and the tyrants weary of waiting for 
victims, can the more mild and orderly 


| creatures secure a draught. 


When every law has a right | 


or the public family, has one-half that | 


family any right to sit still and say, ‘*We 
do not care to be troubled about these 
things?” 

When we hear good men lauding the ef- 
forts of women for temperance and social 
reforms, yet denying them the ballot and 
telling them that it would at once destroy 
their influence, we think of Bridget and 
Me faucet. One day she turned on the 
water, but did not know enough to turn it 
oft again. Soon her mistress heard a great 
commotion in the kitchen. Opening the 
door, she found Bridget mopping for dear 
life, while the water still flowed from the 
faucet. 

“Why don’t you turn off the faucet, 
Bridget?” exclaimed the lady. 


| with little 


We have watched this brutal tableau 
day after day, and have felt the fire of re- 
sentful vengeance tingling in our veins, a8 
we have felt when we have seen a coarse, 
powerful man torturing a frail, timid 
woman with his petty abuses, or a hard, 
cruel nature of either sex dealing harshly 
children. The love of domi- 
nance, the thirst for power, is keen in all 
uncultured natures, whether human oF 
brute. In such natures, predominance is 
sure to be abused, and made selfish and 


| cruel. 


“Sure, ma‘am, it’s mesilf that hasn't | 


toime, the wather kapes me a-moppin’ so 
fast.” 

The temperance women who do not care 
for the ballot stand precisely in Bridget’s 
position. They may mop until exhausted ; 
when they are done, they will find the liq- 
uor traffic hilariously marching on, and 
themselves weary and perspiring in the 
rear. 


| 


Inanimate nature portrays the same law. 

A cluster of trees starting with the same 
advantages will thrive for a time equally. 
3ut one day we notice that one has far out 

stripped the others. Its branches reach 
out and exclude the sun. Its roots pene 
trate further into the soil, and absorb the 
moisture and fertility. Unless some prul- 
ing hand comes to the rescue and clips the 
overshadowing branches which rob the 
other trees of sunlight and-dew and life- 


| giving opportunities, the ambitious giant 


will defeat and dwarf the entire group 
A hardy shrub thrives and blossoms, till a 
tiny seed, carried by the winds, lodges in 
the soil beneath it. A tender vine shoots 
up and clings and clambers upon it, and in 
time only a mountain of green is visible. 
But beneath is the strong and hardy shrub, 
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dead and dry, choked and smothered by 
the persistent tendrils of the parasite. 

Mankind are animals and vegetables 
upon loftier scale, capable of grander 
possibilities for improvement; but alas! 
susceptible of greater debasement than are 
either bird, beast, or vegetable. Men will 
no more refrain from acting upon the im- 
pulses of their lower natures than will the 
pird, beast, or vegetable deviate from 
theirs, except as the pruning hand of re- 
straint and penalty influence them, until 
the world has attained the degree of intel- 
ligence and purity that subjects brute 
force to spiritual forces. 

While passion, appetite, greed, or ignor- 
ance rules so many men, there is no safety 
for the masses, except the enforcement of 
laws, enacted by the more intelligent ma- 
jority. a subordinate under 
present legisiation. This disgraceful fact 
js due to the natural love of tyranny in 
man. Anarchy means manarchy, or ‘might 
makes right."", Woman is inferior in phy- 
sical power, and under anarchist dominion 
would suffer proportionately to her physi- 
eal weakness because this natural law of 
dominance justifies the oppression of those 
who cannot rebel. Hence, the advance- 
ment of humanity depends upon the sub- 
duing of this natural law, instead of 
making it a political standard. Woman 
has less love of oppression in her nature. 
In her co-operation with man we see the 
salvation of the world. Womanly justice 
and discernment, love and compassion, in- 
tuition and purity, added to the skill and 
power of manhood, will provea more etfec- 
tual defense against crime, ignorance, op- 
pression, and lust than church, army, or 
dynamite. 

Equal rights is a modern digression from 
the old manarchist sphere of woman, and 
isadvancing toward complete fulfilment, 
despite the timidity and apathy of women, 
and the natural dominance of men. 

IRENE G. WHITE. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Woman is 





LECTURES IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR KIN- 
DERGARTNERS. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Boston: D. Heath & Co. Price $1. 


“Come let us live with our children,” 
said Froebel. He little dreamed, when he 
said that, of the leading part which wom- 
en, who do live with children, would take 
in the development of his system. The in- 
troductory lecture of this series is the one 
by which Miss Peabody first interested the 
Boston publie in kindergarten education. 
The seven others are those by which, in 
successive years, she has addressed the 
training-classes for kindergartners in 
American cities. H. B. B. 


By Christina 
Bros. 1886, 


A Reading Diary. 
Boston: Roberts 


Tiwe Firs. 
Rossetti. 
Price $1. 
Beginning with January first and going 

through the year, we have here a reading 

for each day of a devotional or religious 
character. Most of these readings are 
suggestive, some of them are curious, all 
of them are appropriate, a few are very 
striking. ‘They are dedicated **To my be- 
loved example, friend, mother.” Any one 
who will thoughtfully read each day the 

passage attached to it will find it gives a 

distinct character to his thoughts and feel- 

ings in accordance with the ideals which 

here find expression. H. B. B. 


Bary BAREroot AND Her JOURNEY TO THE 
Sunny Soutn. From Notes taken by Baby’s 
Mamma. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


A preface by a ‘“‘crusty bachelor uncle” 
is followed by lively chapters telling how 
the baby got her pet name and won a 
promise, describing her journey on cars 
and steamboat, her experiments in plant- 
ing cotton, her pet robin, her brothers and 
the *“*Li-tood” boy, Wakie’s half-brother 
and the ‘*Goober” blossoms, the trouble- 
some black kid, the christening, etc. The 
text and paper are beautiful, and the illus- 
trations are such as would have astonished 
the children thirty years ago. It is a rec- 
ord of many pleasant incidents in Baby 
Barefoot’s life in the semi-tropics. 

H. Be B. 
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OUIDA’S MONUMENT. 





LANCASTER, PA., SEPT. 25, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In considering Ouida’s extraordinary 
Manifesto argument, ‘*Female Suffrage,” 
we should remember that it is greatly to 
her interest to convince somebody that the 
self-reliant, educated, sensible woman 
coming up at all sorts of odd corners isa 
dangerous intruder upon a world filled 
with stately palaces and wondrous groves. 
What will become of the Napraxines if 
everyone should believe that when a 
Woman marries a man it is neither witty 
hor wise for her to carry on flirtations 
with other men, and try how soon she can 
take them shoot each other? 

Ouida’s women must perforce be bare- 
footed or décolletées. The clear, sound 
Sense that shows itself in Waukenphast 
shoes and a linen collar would create con- 
Sternation in the rank and file headed by 
Idalia and Bébé. In the light, then, of a 
Strenuous effort to defend the uncanny 
Creations which she (in a blindness that is 
almost incredible to-day) has called 
Women, there is something to be granted 
her. The noble army of voters will, per- 
haps, give her a monument some day, in- 





scribed after this fashion: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of a sincere but mistaken sister.” 
E. CARPENTER. 
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MRS. STOWE’S HEALTH. 

Reports having been published regard 
ing the “shattered” condition of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s health, the fol- 
lowing letter, over her own signature, 
will alleviate the fears of her many friends, 
especially in Boston: 

HARTFORD, CT., SEPT. 20, 1886. 

Concerning the repeated reports of my 
ill-health, let me say that, as lam now in 
my 75th year, and »s after a year of lin- 
gering and painfal illness [ have seen my 
good husband laid to his final earthly rest, 
it is not surprising that | should feel that 
an interval of rest is required. I do not 
consider my health as ‘‘shattered” by any 
means, but only enfeebled, and requiring 
care. [| am now seeking restoration by 
daily open-air exercise. With best wishes, 
truly your friend, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The majority of hired girls in Canada 
earn but $3 a month. 

Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt’s daughter, 
who is said t6 have inherited ber mother’s 
voice, will shortly be heard in this coun- 
try. 

Professor Tyndall has been exploring a 
Swiss glacier with his wife. The two lost 
their way, and were rescued after consid- 


erable anxiety to themselves and their 
friends. 
“Straws show which way the wind 


blows.” One significant straw is that a 
progressive flour dealer in this State has 
named a popular brand of flour **Woman 
Suffrage Flour,” and it is said to ‘‘rise” 
splendidly.— Woman's Standard. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Cambridge, Crawford County, Pa., 
persuaded the storekeepers of the village 
to promise to stop keeping cigarettes after 
the exhaustion of the present supply, and 
then bought up the supply and cremated 
it.—Philadelphia Times. 


James Black, the first presidential candi- 
date of the Prohibition party, writes: “I 
think the suffrage question important, and 
am desirous that the Prohibition party, as 
a reform party, shall espouse and maintain 
it as it has done since it first presented 
candidates in 1872. . . . When we get the 
idea fixed in the minds of the people that it 
is the home which must counteract the 
saloon, woman's help with the ballot will 
be better understood.”— Union Signal. 


Hindoo widows have a hard time of it, 
but the acutest part of their sufferings 
comes from the fact that for two days of 
every month, all throuzh the period of 
their widowhood, they are obliged to ab- 
stain from all food and drink, even to water. 
The aged mother, hardly able to totter 
across her floors, must pay the penalty as 
well as the young widow of twelve. Weep- 
ing sisters and daughters stand about and 
wring their hands, but not one dares help 
the sufferer. 

Forty-two young Indians, Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes, passed through Pittsburg 
a few days ago. They were on their way 
to the Indian training school at Carlisle. 
In the party were sixteen girls, ranging 
from thirteen to eighteen years of age, and 
twenty-six boys, from twelve to twenty 
years old. Three of the girls are daugh- 
ters of Spotted Horse, Stone Calf and Lit- 
tle Robe, the three chiefs who led the 
Cheyenne insurrection of last winter and 
spring. 

Among the American women who have 
married into the British nobility are 
the Viscountess Mandeville, formerly Miss 
Yznaga, of New York; the Marchioness 
of Anglesea, formerly Miss King, of 
Georgia; Lady Grantley, formerly Miss 
MeVickar, of New York; Lady Randolph 
Churchill, formerly Miss Jerome, of New 
York; and Lady Abinger, formerly Miss 
Magruder, whose uncle was the distin- 
guished Southern soldier General J. B. 
Magruder. 

A Mohammedan newspaper published 
in Bombay has expressed itself with clear- 
ness on the education of women. It de- 
clares that Mussulman boys should be ed- 
ucated first, before preparing educated 
wives for them, and that girls should be 
educated to suit their station in life. “A 
weaver’s educated daughter will not ac- 
cept an illiterate weaver for a husband, 
nor will she find a welcome in a rich man’s 
house. Let her have the benefit of a su- 
perior training in the art of weaving.” 

Alfonso’s widow has had to banish from 
Madrid an officer who was continually on 
duty about the Royal Palace. He fell vio- 
lently in love with his sovereign, and 
made no concealment of his passion. One 
day he made his way to the Queen’s bou- 
doir, and throwing himself at her Majesty's 
feet, poured forth his tale. The gentle- 
man belongs to a powerful aristocratic 
family. Nevertheless, he is likely to have 
a warm time in the regiment, which, in 
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consequence of his escapade, has been or- 
dered into virtual exile. 

What young gentleman suspects as he 
sits in a drawing-room watching the taper 
fingers of a young lady daintily twisting 
in and out about the delicate materials of 
some fancy job, that she is hard at work 
for a store down town, and in the act of 
earning a few cents? It’s a fact, neverthe- 
less. IL know a lady who goes to a store 
ou Broadway in a carriage with ber four 
daughters, and who makes a business of 


it. In many cases the landlords’ wives 
and daughters are taking from us the 


means of paying the rent.— Working 
Woman, in New York Herald. 

I insist that the majority of women have 
not so many real duties ta keep them in- 
It is the 
needless nonsense in dress, decoration, and 
other display, even to the extorting of bad 
music from a complaining piano by fingers 


doors as is commonly believed. 


never meant for the purpose, which keeps 
and constrained 
positions day in and day out. ‘This is es- 
pecially true of the American woman, and 
certain it is that in no other country is 
there so much of dress and extravagance— 


women in close rooms 


often incongruous and out of pleee, but 
still costing almost endless labor and 


trouble—as here.—Dr. Lucy Hall. 

The declaration of the Knights of Labor 
that all members of that order, regardless 
of race or creed, are on the same footing, 
is likely to be put to a test during the ses- 
sion of the general assembly, which con- 
venes in Richmond, Va., this week. The 
colored delegates cannot secure accommo- 
dations at any of the hotels or boarding- 
houses kept by whites. A contract made 
by the delegates from district forty-nine of 
New York for board ata weil-known hotel 
has been cancelled because the members 
insisted that a colored associate should be 
placed on the same footing with them- 
this the house declined, and the 
delegation will now have to make other 
arrangements for board during their stay. 
They propose to bring tents with them 
and live in them during their stay. 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigerated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mars. GQ TL 
THomMpPpson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


movud’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active meaicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusuai 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. ‘THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
1s worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Rold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
mly by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


t00 ‘Doses One Dollar. 


selves; 





VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
fen professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, camensteny. Museum and Scientific Col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 


cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COWLES "= stypi auitoina, 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 
Fourth year begins Oct.1. Drawing Fainting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers, Circulars at Art Stores. 

Terms moderate. Apply to or address as above. 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 








THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


West Newton English & Classical School, 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
receives a limited number of pupils, under the special 
charge of Joseru A. ALLEN, at the Allen Home- 
stead, Medfield, Mass. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 











SUMMER PREMIUMS. 

The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


MoraL EpUCATION IN RELATION TO 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by ‘I’. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


For one yearly subscriber [32.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE Lite AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABtes, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

_ Four Freer, Fins AND WINGs, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
‘Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 


COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by 'T. 
W. Higginson. 


JAMKS AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 


Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
A Moonlight Boy. 


E. W. Howr’s new novel (with portrait of au- 
thor, $1.50) is a marvellous romance of West} 
ern character, preferred by many critics to the 
same author’s “The Story of a Country 
Town.” “Rich humor—very fascinating— 
rare charm.”—Christian Union. ‘There may 
be discerned a certain parallel between Howe 
and ‘Tourguénieff—fascinating simplicity—a 
genuinely good novel.”—N. Y. Tribune. The 
realistic writer of America, the Zola without 
vulgarity.”—Church Union. 


A Romantic Young Lady 


Ropert GRAnNt’s latest novel ($1.50) is gener- 
ally said to suggest and surpass his “‘Confes- 
sions of a Frivolous Girl.” “Firm, strong, 
bright, amusing.”—'V. Y. Home Journal. “In 
his very best manner. ‘he best thing he has 
done.”—N. ¥. Com. Adv. ‘The best that he 
has written.”—V. Y. Sun. 


Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow, 


($1.50), is an admirable book by Maturin M. 
Ba.ov, whose recent treasury of quotations, 
“Edge-Tools of Speech,” has met with such 
great success. The N..Y. Sun says, “It records 
the features of great men in a satisfactory 
manner.” The Albany Press calls it “an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and suggestive volume.” 
The Chicago Tribune reports it to be ‘a pleas- 
ant volume of bits of odds and ends of 
gossip and information about authors, mu- 
sicians and painters, such as we all delight in, 
for curiosity about the great ones of the earth 
is not to be denied.” 


The Peterkin Papers. 


Lucretia P. HAtr’s inimitable and amusing 
stories of Agamemnon, Solomon John and the 
lady from Philadelphia have just been brought 
out in a handsome new quarto edition, on fine 
calendered paper, and crowded with quaint 
pictures. ($1.50). 


Christian Symbols and 
Stories of the Saints, 


By Ciara Erskine CLemMent and KATHERINE 
E. Conway, is a large and richly illustrated 
hand-book which has been highly indorsed by 
eminent prelates in Europe and America. 
“Full of instruction and wisdom,” says a Bene- 
dictine abbot. ‘Not only attractive and inter- 
esting in itself, but containing particularly val- 
uable information,” says an Ursuline abbess. 
“A literary, biographical and chronological 
treasure,” says a nun of the Visitation. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
post free on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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D. LOTHROP & C0,’S 
New Books on Timely Topics, 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen's 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most poble and pathetio—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous paves from **That Lass o' Lowrie’s.” 
SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. 81.50. 

\n important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu 


ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on ‘Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 


array ; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was reaily lived.” 


SOCTAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

Sanan K. Bowron. 81.00, 

The author, deeply interested in the impending 
changes in educational and labor conditions in 
America, visited England expressly to study the alma 
and experiments of English legislators, teachers and 
reformers. This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume ts 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else- 
where. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 

MARGARET Smpney. 75 centa. 

‘The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses”’ of our 
ureat cities, and emalltowns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort bas already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 

Ii. Ryper. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly seusible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CuRIsTINA Goopwtn. 75 cents. 

One of the fruite of the Public Cooking-Schoole bas 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites ber particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments, 


By Mrs. 


By 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 
WHAT'S MINE'S MINE, 

ALD. 81.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. ‘They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 

IN LEISLER’'S TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks. 
$1.50. 


By Geo. MacDon- 


A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

(fWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25, 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, 
Vol. UI. By Mra. Lizzie W. CHampney. 
Twelve page-drawings by Walter Satterlee, 
Records of the ‘I'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


~ D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Wonder Stories 
$1.25. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE ‘TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8St., Boston, 


‘tive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES cress rin, Cgaeian Le 
Teter, ‘Psoriasis, Baltitheum, blotches, Suffus ons, 
ughness, Dryness, » Prickl Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURE the head; Chronic, Acute or Neur 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp 


CURES fattsmimations as with s magic wuene 


ARRESTS fang of ie Hair and indus « 


RESTORES So via on’ tinin ince" 


UNSURPASSED 1° Wistert ey 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 °0.22P"re2! 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiesion othe ane 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 























“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
Susan C. Voei, ( Woman's Journal).” 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, neb., by 
CLaRA Bewick Copy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue WomaAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


al 
THE ALTRUIST 
Is a monthly paper, partly in Phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to common property, united labor, mutual 
assistance, and equal rights to all, 60 cents a H 


specimen copy free. Address A. LONGLEY, 
2.N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. , . 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 9, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. yo sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING, 

The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in Topeka, Kansas, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, October 26, 
27, and 28, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
at 2.30 P. M., and holding eight consecu- 
tive sessions, at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 
7.30 P. M. Each State and Territorial 
Auxiliary Society is entitled to send dele- 
gates equal in number to its congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued 
to delegates by State Auxiliary Societies, 
where such exist, otherwise by auxiliary lo- 
cal societies. When full delegations are not 
present, any member of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Society from an auxiliary socie- 
ty may act as delegate. Fraternal delegates 
from societies not auxiliary will be cor- 
dially weleomed to the discussions. The 
special point on which the Association will 
seek to unite all suffragists will be full 
municipal and presidential suffrage for 
women by statute, as these can be se- 
cured by the action of any State Legisla- 
ture. This, therefore, is the first step for 
which to strive, though full suffrage is the 
final object, the attainment of which is 
never to be overlooked. 

Not the least interesting part of this An- 
nual Meeting will be the reports of work 
done by auxiliary and fraternal societies 
during the past year. The steady persis- 
tency with which our cause is pushed is 
the guarantee of its final success. The 
report of the work always gives fresh 
courage and strength. The great West, 
Northwest, and Southwest should meet the 
East at this meeting, that we may take 
counsel together, and, midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, join hands 
in the long, strong pull that shall bring 
political rights to women. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the Association; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Rhode Island; Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Iowa; Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washing- 
ton Territory ; C.W. Dorsett,of Minnesota ; 
Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Mary 
E. Haggart and Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Indiana; Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of Ohio; and 
Deborah G. King, of Nebraska, will ad- 
dress the meeting. Ex-Governor Charles 
Robinson, Mrs. Anna C, Wait, Professor 
Carruth and Major Hudson, of Kansas; 
Major and Mrs. Pickles, of Dakota; Miss 
Bessie Isaacs, of Washington Territory ; 
Alura Collins, of Wisconsin; Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Minnesota, and others, it is 
hoped, will participate in the meeting. 

An added pleasure and profit will be the 
musie and singing by Professor James G. 
Clark, the poet and author, who is asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Spectator, 
and the composer of many beautiful pop- 
ular songs. Mr. Clark will attend and en- 
rich each session by his inspiring singing. 
Liberal entertainment will be extended to 
delegates in attendance,and perhaps others, 
by citizens of Topeka. We hope to report 
reduced railroad and hotel fares hereafter. 
In behalf of the executive committee, 

Wo. D. FouLKE, President. 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 


~~. 
~~? 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ot- 
tumwa, Nov. 2 and 3. In addition to 
Iowa suffragists, Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell will be present by invitation. 
—e9-e— 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Executive Session of the Il- 
linois Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Sandwich, November 3, 4, and 5, 
beginning at 2P.M. Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will be among the 
speakers. It is expected to be the best 
convention the Association has ever held 
in Illinois. 





Mary E. HouMEs, Pres. 

CLARA LYON PETERS, Sec. 
Sead ae 
INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suftrage Association will be held 
in Richmond, Nov. 9, 10, and 11. Hon. 
Wm. D. Foulke, Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, 
Mary E. Haggart, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others will address the 
meetings. 








CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Now is the time, while the lovely autumn 
weather lasts, to circulate petitions. This 
is important work, and it is work that all 
can do. Let it be pushed till everybody 
has had a chance to give or refuse his or 
her name. L. 8. 





ee 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Members of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association who cannot attend the 
annual meeting at Topeka, should send 
to this office the annual fee of one dollar, 
to renew their membership for the coming 
year. Those who have not yet joined, but 
who wish to become members, should do 
the same. ‘Tickets of membership will be 
sent in return. 

Friends of suffrage in Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Dakota, Arizona, Montana, and 
Idaho Territories are especially invited to 
attend the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Topeka, 


Kansas. be & 
—_——_-<+oe—____——_- 


BAZAAR NOTES. 





Reports from our circulars are coming 
in. An after-dinner china set, hand-painted, 
jellies, provisions for the restaurant, fancy 
articles, etc., are already promised. 

A hundred dolls, we hear, are being 
dressed for the tables. Comfortables are 
being tacked, and the useful and the orna- 
mental are coming in side by side. 

The county conventions are interestiug 
very many people. ‘The convention of the 
Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Couoty 
Clubs, held at Cambridge, will have 
brought the Clubs all together. Then we 
will work and wait for December, which 
will come all too early for us. 

CoRA ScoTrT POND, 
Ch. Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. 


oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS. 


The eighth County Convention in our 
series of ten has just ended. Meetings, so- 
ciables, and parlor gatherings, in the in- 
terest of the Bazaar, have been held dur- 
ing the last two weeks. We have had in- 
teresting meetings, and throughout them 
the social features have been most attrac- 
tive. 

For lack of time our report of each 
gathering must be brief. Each deserves 
an extended one, for we have never had, 
during our campaign of over two years, so 
great encouragement and such a gather- 
ing of friends from the County Leagues in 
any large centre as during the last four- 
teen days. A new feature introduced is a 
collation prepared by the Club where the 
Convention is held, for delegates and 
friends. Basket lunches brought by the 
delegates are spread at 12.30 and 5.30 P. M. 

Brockton had an excellent meeting. 
Delegates came from the Plymouth Coun- 
ty Leagues, and surrounding towns were 
represented by friends. Three sessions 
were held. ‘Tables were spread for about 
fifty delegates at noon and evening. The 
Convention was held in the M. E. Church, 
and the pastor, Rev. Mr. Pitblado, was 
with us the entire day. He is a most 
earnest man, and is a great help tous. We 
missed the President, Mrs. O. C. Williams, 
who was absent, attending her husband, 
who is very ill in Maine. Addresses and 
speeches were made by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. Mr. Pitblado, Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, Miss Huldah B. Loud, of Rock- 
land, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Lewis Ford, 
Esq., Dr. Sarah E. Hervey, and the presi- 
dents of the North Abington and South 
Hanson Leagues, Mrs. Arnold and Mrs. 
Howland. Mrs. L. B. Willis, Viee-presi- 
dent of the Brockton League, presided 
over our Convention. Between the sessions 
knots of friends were always seen gathered 
together talking of the Bazaar. 

The Worcester County Convention was 
a fine one, the largest we have ever held. 
The evening meetings were especially 
large, between 800 and 1,000 people pres- 
ent. Our speakers and presiding officers 
were Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Judge Adin Thayer, Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw, Rev. Louis A. Banks, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Mary C. Har- 
ris, Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, Mrs. 
Cora B. Smart, of Westboro’, and dele- 
gates from the Worcester County Leagues. 
tev. Dr. D. O. Mears, pastor of the Pied- 
mont Congregational Church, of Worces- 
ter, closed the Convention by one of the 
most effective addresses made. His re- 
marks were pathetic, concerning his con- 
version to this cause fifteen years ago, 
and he said since that day he had never 
wavered in his conviction. He is a power- 
ful ally. He was perfectly willing to speak 
for us and give his testimony and aid. 
Next week we shall give a synopsis of 
his address. So our compaign is bring- 
ing out our supporters—grand, good peo- 
ple. Here, as at Brockton, we hada large 
delegation from the Worcester County 
Clubs, and after the organization of a 
Worcester League, with Mrs. Mary C. Har- 





ris as President, we met together in the 





beautiful parlors of the Church of the 
Unity, and had a long conference in regard 
to the county work for the Bazaar. 

Worcester, the heart of the Common- 
wealth, will have for the design on its 
banner a heart; its motto, ‘*The Woman's 
Hour Struck, 1850,”" to commemorate the 
first convention ever held in Massachu- 
setts. We were all entertained by friends 
in Worcester. 

At our Springfield Convention we had a 
rain-storm all day, so in numbers we were 
not as large as at the other Conventions, 
but we had good reports by the Spring- 
Jjield Republican and other city papers. Ad- 
dresses and speeches were made by our 
own speakers from Boston, and Dr. and 
Mrs. John Blackmer, Mrs. Aldrich, and 
others of Springfield. Here, as at other 
places, season tickets were taken for our 
Bazaar, and, although these friends are far 
away, Hampden County will do its part. 

Westfield had the largest meeting we 
have yet held there. A mixed quartette 
and a trio of young women furnished ex- 
cellent music. Hon. Milton B. Whitney 
presided, and introduced our usual speak- 
ers, and Dr. H. M. Miller, of Westfield, 
Dr. Charlette H. Fay, of Springfield, and 
Mr. Collins, a temperance lecturer, of 
Australia, whois a firm believer in woman 
suffrage. 

A Westfield League will be formed im- 
mediately. Our friends Mr. and Mrs. 
James Noble entertained us, and gave us 
just the same cordial welcome we always 
receive from them. Dr. Carlotta’ H. 
Krehbiel, formerly of Boston, has just set- 
tled there. She is an ardent advocate of 
woman suffrage, and opens her office for 
the League meetings. Belmont and Welles- 
ley Hills have had good parlor meetings; 
and a large meeting, the first of this 
year’s course, held in Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke’s church, completes the series for 
the last two weeks. At the present wri- 
ting we are just seiting out for the Con- 
vention at Salem. A report of it will be 
given next week. Cc. 8. P. 

—_——-_ ih Aa oo 


WOMAN’S PART IN RECENT LITERATURE. 


The literary work done by woman with- 
in a score of years is not so novel or strik- 
ing as are her achieve nents in other de- 
partments of labor newly opened to her. 
Nor are her advances, perhaps, so notice- 
able here as in other directions. Yet few 
will deny that progress has been made, 
and few can be ignorant that women have 
contributed largely to the literature of the 
last twenty-five years. How largely and 
variously, however, only those whose atten- 
tion has especially been given to the mat- 
ter can realize. It may be helpful and 
encouraging, as it is certainly interesting, 
to notice briefly and imperfectly woman's 
share in recent literature. One is at first 
impressed with the names of the literary 
women of the day; so many, so familiar, 
so famous,—synonymous, many of them, 
with a brilliant reputation at home and 
abroad. They represent volumes which 
have a place on all our shelves, which have 
wide and increasing sales, and which sug- 
gest an influence as pure and wholesome 
as pervasive. And, so much more familiar 
is the public with the personal and private 
life of its servants and benefactors than it 
was of yore, or than it has, very often, 
any right to be, that we know, in almost 
every case, that the famous name and rep- 
utation only partially conceal an earnest, 
pure, gracious, and womanly life. 

But even more noteworthy, to one who 
considers the subject closely, are the in- 
creasing scope and variety of the literary 
work of woman. Her mental activity and 
productiveness have a much wider range 
than formerly. It is by a review of these 
various classes of books, and by brief men- 
tion of the most conspicuous work done by 
women in these, that we can best consider 
woman’s literary work. 

In the increasingly important depart- 
ment of biography, American women have 
been writing some of the most valuable of 
our books. Among the latest and most 
noteworthy of these is the recent *‘Life of 
Agassiz,” written by his wife, Elizabeth 
C. Agassiz. Not only is it one of the no- 
blest books of its kind, as interesting in 
many portions as it is inspiring, but one 
reviewer pays this tribute to the learning 
of its author: ‘‘In a well-classified library 
one might have some hesitancy where to 
place these books. So fully are his re- 
searches and their results given, that they 
seem as properly to belong to works of 
science as to those of biography.” 

But we must not linger over a work 
which is but in some sense a worthy rep- 
resentation of a growing number. The 
fascinating ‘‘ Life of Bayard Taylor” was 
also written or edited, in part at least, by 
his widow. And the author of ‘*The Life 
of Ole Bull” bore a similar relation to her 
subject. Horace Mann and James T. 
Fields have had worthy and appreciative 
memorials from the pens of their wives. 

To these biographies of authors, also, 
we must add that of “Oliver Wendell 
Holmes” by Emma E. Brown, the same 
author’s forthcoming ‘Life of Lowell,” 








Elizabeth P. Peabody's ‘‘Reminiscences of 
William Ellery Channing,” and Mrs. Grace 
A. Oliver's **Life of Dean Stanley.” Nor 
must we forget to mention, also, Mrs. 
Phcebe A. Hanaford’s popular biographies 
of Charles Dickens, Abraham Lincoln, and 
George Peabody ; nor that delightful book 
of brief biographies, ‘*Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 
Of the lives of women, the list is perhaps 
longer. At the head stands the peerless 
‘**Memorial of the Cary Sisters,” by Mary 
Clemmer. Fifteen nor fifty years can de- 
spoil it of its freshness. More recently 
has appeared the **Famous Women Series,” 
published by Roberts Brothers, embracing 
such subjects as Margaret Fuller, Eliza- 


beth Fry, Emily Bronté, Mary Lamb, | 
Susanna Wesley, Harriet Martineau, Geo. | 


Eliot, and Madame Roland; treated by 
such authors as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
Mrs. Gilchrist, and Mathilde Blind. 

Less pretentious, yet with a newer inter- 
est, and in every case admirably and even 
brilliantly written, are the score of sketches 
making up the popular book “Our Famous 
Women,” both subjects and authors being 
American women, and the greater part of 
them still living and working. ‘To these 
must be added Katherine O’Meara’s ‘*Mad- 
ame Mohl,” and the memoir of Jane and 
Ann ‘Taylor by Mrs. Oliver, aad, also, just 
published, “Girls Who Became Famous,” 
by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 

History is a field which woman has 
been slow to enter. None of the ponder- 
ous, voluminous ‘standards’ have been 
written by women. Yet in this depart- 
ment, also, in recent years, she has been 
busy. We have the popular writings of 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose ability and 
research have distinguished her in her spe- 
cialty, Miss Mary L. Booth’s “History 
of the City of New York,” a short **His- 
tory of the City of Philadelphia,” by 
Susan Coolidge, and “The History of our 
Country,” by Abby Sage Richardson. 
Fannie Roper Feudge has written of **In- 
dia,” and Clara Erskine Clement of 
“Egypt.” for D. Lothrop & Co’s **Histori- 
cal Series;” and in the “Story of the 
Nations” (Putnam's Sons), Miss Sarah 
O. Jewett writes of ‘‘Norway,” and Helen 
Zimmern of ‘The Hanse Towns.” 

Of books of travel, we must speak of 
the several volumes of **A Family Flight,” 
which Susan Hale has prepared in connec- 
tion with the Rev. Edward Everett Hale; 
of ‘‘At Home in Italy,” by Mrs. E. D. R. 
Bianciardi; of ‘‘Round the World Let- 
ters,” by Mrs. Lucy L. Bainbridge; of 
Mrs. Moulton’s **Random Rambles,” and 
Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Shawl-straps;” of ‘After- 
glow of European Travel,” by Adelaide 
L. Harrington; **The Storied Sea,” by 
Susan E. Wallace; and Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s ‘Bits of Travel” and **Glimpses 
of Three Coasts.” 

There are many of our best-known and 
best-loved authors who have the gift of 
song, whose verse is in many instances 
only too infrequent, and whose verse has 
such melodiousness, tenderness, thought- 
ful feeling, graceful facility or fine sug- 
gestion, that we are ready either to quar- 
rel with the fate that set them to weave 
words into other forms than of poetry, 
however nobly done, or to exclaim at the 
multiplicity of rare gifts with which they 
have been dowered. Among such are 
Mrs. Rose ‘Terry Cooke, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘Susan Cool- 
idge,” Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, the 
lamented “H. H.” and Mary Clemmer. 

Lucy Larecom has for nearly a score of 
years been singing songs that combine the 
true New England flavor with the fine, 
essential fibre of a rarely noble and spirit- 
ual nature. Mrs. Frances L. Mace has 
proved herself a worthy successor to the 
earlier singers of her own Pine Tree State. 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, Mrs. 8. M. B. Pi- 
att, the Goodale sisters, Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Caro- 
line Dana Howe, ‘‘Florence Percy,” Mrs. 
M. E. Blake, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Sangster, 
and many others, have made most notable 
contributions to the volume of distinctively 
American verse. 

Worthily and discriminatingly to speak 
of woman's achievements in the one line of 
fiction would require an article by itself. 
Mrs. Stowe’s great work, ‘Uncle ‘om’s 
Cabin,” falls outside the years whose pro- 
ductions are here considered. But Mrs. 
Stowe has followed her masterpiece with 
other works which in both quantity and 
quality have augmented and distinguished 
American literature. The date of Miss 
Phelps’s earlier work also falls outside the 
limits of this paper. But she also has 
written several notable novels in recent 
years—novels full of thought, purpose, 
character, not only, but with an intensity 
of earnestness, a fullness of suggestion, 
an artistic perfection, which separate them 
from the works of every other American 
writer. Mrs. Whitney and Miss Alcott 
have written books which have endeared 
them as personal friends to thousands of 
hearts and households. Mrs. Prentiss fol- 
lowed her ‘‘Stepping Heavenward” with 








many other stories. Mrs. Burnett, by her 
‘Lass 0° Lowrie’s™ and other novels of pep, 
haps less single worth, yet famous as nov. 
els, has made herself a brilliant name, 
“Charles Egbert Craddock” (Miss Ma 

N. Marfree) has created a sensation with 
her tales of the ‘*Tennessee Mountains,” 
written with a vigor that long left no 
doubt with the critics that they came from 
a masculine hand. Miss Blanche Wijjjs 
Howard, “Sophie May,” Mrs. Amelia BR. 
Barr, Miss Constance Fennimore Woolson, 
Miss Agnes ‘lincker, aod Mrs. Helen Camp- 
be!| have made their personalities and their 
powers felt in the charm of modern fie. 
tion, all and always with beneficent infly. 
ence. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has writ. 
ten books as rare aod unique in their sub. 
ject-matter as they are charmiog in style, 
And Mrs. Helen Huot Jackson, beside her 
miuor books, has written one novel which 
bids fair worthily to sueceed Mrs. Stowe's 
magnum opus, and carry on its author's 
own task—chosen and furthered with such 
longing intensity of ameliorating the con. 
dition of a race too long down-trodden, 

Of writers of short stories, the list, if 
shorter, is not less brilliant. Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, with her lifelike portraitures 
of New England life and character, and 
Miss Phelps, with her vivid narration and 
purposeful intensity, lead the list. Then 
follow such names as Mrs. Spoftord, Mrs, 
Moulton, Nora Perry, Mrs. Rebecea Hard- 
ing Davis, Mrs. Luey C. Lillie, “Sher. 
wood Bouncer,” and **Saxe Holme” (prob- 
ably “H. H."). 

Of those who have written on social 
topics, facile princeps is doubtless Mary 
Clemmer, who in her work and woman- 
hood was, and is, a potent influence, not 
only in the literature, but in the life of re- 
cent years in our country. Miss Phelps 
aad Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson have writ- 
ten of woman's dress and other subjects, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore's lectures, pub- 
lished in book form, have been a not unim- 
portant contribution to such literature, 
And we have ‘Bits of Talk,” by **H. H.;” 
‘*Gouose-quill Papers,” by Louise Imogen 
Guiney; “Chats,” by G. Hamlin; ‘*Mod- 
ern Society,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
Miss Preston’s works; the Reply” to Dr, 
Clarke’s ‘Sex in Education ;” the writings 
of Anna C. Brackett; and the social and 


| domestic studies of Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 





A. M. Diaz. 

To the books enumerated under these 
heads might be added many miscellaneous 
books. We mention, however, only a few: 
‘How We are Governed,” by Anna L, 
Dawes; ‘“Bird-Ways,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller; **Old Salem,” by Eleanor Putnam; 
*‘About People,” by Kate Gannett Wells ;” 
**Pleasant Authors,” and ‘*Dooryard 
Folks,” by Amanda B. Harris. 

We have not included books for children, 
school or text-books, or books on domestic 
subjects, of all of which there are many. 
Enough has been said, however, to hint at 
the important contributions made by 
women to American literature in recent 
years. OLIVE E, DANA. 

Augusta, Me. 

a ee 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Reception Hall, City Building, Portland, 
on the evening of Sept. 29, the President, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, in the chair. The 
hall was about two-thirds full, the audi- 
ence being mainly composed of ladies. 
After the meeting was called to order, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. I. P. War- 
ren. Mr. Blanchard then spoke briefly 
upon the formation of the Association and 
its labors during the past year. Speaking 
of the course to be pursued in the coming 
year, the President said it had been de 
cided to hold in addition to the parlor 
meetings a public meeting in that city dur- 
ing the month of January, and, also, 4 
public meeting in Augusta. A_ petition 
will be presented to the Legislature, and a 
bill providing for woman suffrage intro- 
duced. Four of the five Portland repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature have stated to 
Mr. Blanchard that they are in favor of 
woman suffrage, and the remaining mem- 
ber is believed to favor it. Mr. Blanchard 
hopes that the bill will pass at the coming 
session. He closed his remarks with 4 
few words of good cheer and congratula- 
tion for the work already accomplished. 

The report of the last annual meeting 
was read by the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, and accepted. ‘The 
old board of officers was unanimously re- 
elected, upon motion of Mrs. Geo. 8. Hunt. 
The officers are as follows: 

President—Rev. Henry Blanchard, Portland. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Josiah H. Drummond, 
Portland; Ex-Gov. Frederick Robie, Gorham; 
Ex-Goy. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston; Dr. SarahW. 
Devoll, Portland; Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Judge 
Samuel Titcomb, Augusta; Miss Rebecca Usher, 
Bar Mills; Rev. Dr. I. P. Warren, Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. Etta H. O8- 
good, Portland. : 

Recording Secretary— Miss Louise Titcomb, 
Stroudwater. 

Treasurer—Rey. Marion Crosley, Portland. 

Executive Committee— Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Rev. 
J. A. Bellows, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Mrs. L. J- 
O’Brion, Mrs. J. W. Bashford. 


After the election of officers, Mr. Blanch- 
ard introduced the Rey. Samuel Longfel- 
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Jow as the first speaker. He said that he 
was present to bear testimony to his abid- 
jog sense of the justice of the cause and 
pis confidence in its final victory, although 
he did not care to predict that success 
would come soon. Mr. Longfellow said 
that the point of right touched him deep- 
ly. Itis an aflecting thing to thiuk of the 
women of the country who feel that they 
are denied a right. There are obs.acles in 
the way of success and objections to 
woman sufirage which must be met by ar- 

ument, and itis a good thing that an on- 
ward movement has to be defended. Ina 
concluding, the speaker said that with the 
President of the Association he desired to 
say words of good cheer and coogratula- 
tion to the members. 

Rev. C. J. Clark was the second speaker. 
He said that if there were any argumenis 
against woman suffrage, he had not met 
them in his consideration of the subject. 
An objection is made tothe movement that 
the suffrage is not desired by women, bat 
to-day women are coming more and more 
jnto active life, and should be made to feel 
their duty in this matter. The speaker 
referced Lo the fact that women are capa- 
ble of filliag the highest positions with 
credit, instancing the successful re‘ga of 
Queen Victoria, but to-day in this State 
they are denied the right to vote for the 
selectmen of a town or the sheriff of a 


county. 

Dr. F. H. Gerrish spoke of the argument 
that the ballot should be denied to women 
because they are incapable of bearing 
arms. He said that as the right of suf- 
frage is not extended to men because they 
are of the age to do miliiary duty, aod is 
not denied to them when by age or physi- 
eal disability they are not called upon to 
serve as soldiers, it is neither decent nor 
just to use this argumeut against exiteud- 
jog the ballot to women. Dr. Gerrish 
called attention to the classes with which 
women are placed without the right of vot- 
ing, the same privilege being denied oaly 
to the shiftless Indian, the coavict, the 
pauper, and the idiot. 

W.H. fooney, Esq., said that his belief 
in woman suffrage dated from his college 
life, and he had not been able to find any 
argument worthy of the name which can 
be used against it. He spoke of the posi- 
tion of woman vader the law, and claimed 
suffrage for her on the ground of equal 
representation under equal taxation. Mr. 
Looney referred to the position of woman 
in the affairs of the world to-day, and the 
fact that the movement for woman suf- 
frage is not a new one. ‘The eloquent 
Daniel O’Connell, as early as 1840, had de- 
fined his position in favor of extending the 
right of the ballot to women. 

Miss Harvey, one of the teachers of the 
Greeley Institute, spoke briefly, referriag 
in a few earnest words to the debt of grat- 
itude owed to the pioneers in the move- 
ment, and the aspirations which exist in 
the girls of to-day, different from those of 
the girls of fifty years ago. ‘Then a girl 
was taught to believe that marriage was to 
be her sole aim in life, while now the wise 
mother educates her daughter to be able 
to take a position in one of the professions. 
Miss Harvey was glad to see so many in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

The president extended an invitation to 
non-members to join the association, and 
the audieace then dispersed. The speak- 
ers of the evening received close attention, 
and their remarks were liberally applauded. 
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IOWA TO THE FRONT. 





The Iowa State Fair has secured new 
grounds for its yearly exposition at East 
Des Moines. ‘They were opened for the 
first time last month, and a remarkably 
fine exhibition was made. ‘The Standard, 
the new woman suffrage paper of Iowa, 
says: 

The only permanent cottages built on 
the grounds by lowa enterprise were by 
the Woman Suffrage and W. C. T. U. As- 
sociations, each two-stories and of hand- 
some architecture. Being but a few feet 
apart, the workers combined visiting with 
convenience, and made the upper floor of 
the sutfrage cottage into a neat little din- 
ing-hall where franchise and prohibition 
were discussed over coffee, sandwiches, 
and cake. This permanevt home of the 
Iowa suffragists, with its carpeted floor, 
crimson-draped walls, and flower-bedecked 
tables, was made doubly attractive with 
the loving face of Lucy Stone looking 
down from a full-sized vignette in crayon, 
from the wall—the work and contribution 
of that good suffragist, the artist-husband 
of our State president—John B. Campbell. 
In these tasteful headquarters, much work 
was done for the cause. A large amount 
of literature was distributed, and over 
1,400 names secured to the suffrage petition. 
Besides this, a great number of friends were 
found, and both the State and county soci- 
eties may feel that in this little venture 
they have scored a signal success. 

The Woman’s Standard has found a wel- 
come in many Iowa homes through this 
instrumentality. 

Evidently the Iowa suffragists are pre- 
paring for steady work, and for work that 
will win. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the annual Convention of the Cam- 
bria County, Pa., W. C. T. U., held Sept. 
16 and 17, at’Mountaindale, woman suf- 
frage was thoroughly discussed. ‘The sub- 
ject was not introduced in the resolutions, 
but was brought out by Mrs. Millspaugh, 
of Johnstown, who read a paper entitled : 
“Should the W. C. T. U. Endorse Woman 
Suffrage?” A lively discussion followed, 
and plainly evinced that many ladies, even 
in that conservative community, are ‘‘dis- 
contented” at being deprived of the right 
of franchise. 

Mountaindale is in a coal-mining district 
On the top of the Alleghany Mountain, in 





the north-east corner of Cambria County, 
Pa. The counties of Centre, Clearfield, 
Cambria and Blair corner in one end of the 
valley, which Jies between the mountain 
tops, so that the local union which was or- 
gaoized at Mountaindale recently, will ex- 
tend its influence into other counties than 
Cambria. 

The Bell’s Gap Railroad branches from 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
a few miles east of Altoona, and winds 
along the mountain side, up aad up, until 
the great coal-mining village of Lloyds- 
ville is reached, Farther on is Mountair- 
dale. Herve the Convention was eoter- 
tained most hospitably by the citizens, a 
good class of people, intelligent and 
theifiy. The miners live rather by them- 
selves ia ove poriion of the town. They 
are a hard-working, kind-hearted people, 
but unfortunately given io liquor drinking. 
What fields are ripe for the laborers! 

Col. George Woodford, of Illinois, spoke 
receatly in Johnstown, under the auspices 
of the W. ©. T. U., on prohibition, and ad- 
vocated woman suffrage with much em- 
phasis. H. V. A. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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AN UNWISE ASPERSION. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 2, 1886, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your correspondent Miss Peet says: 
*'The shop-windows of the Jew dealers in 
millinery goods are fall of portions of 
birds—a distressing array.” 

| desire to know if Jews alone sell those 
goods, and if only Jews wear them. Is 
not the meation of a merchaat’s faith both 
irvelevant and uonecessary ? 

Very respectfully, 
JULIE B. ECKSTEIN. 

| We agree with our correspondent that 
neither race nor seligious opision should 
be vamed in such a connection as the 
above. Its appearance in our columns was 
wholly an inadvertence.—Eps. W. J.] 
eile cnemiaadiis 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have heea issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 28, 1886. 

Haanah Crocker, Plainfield, N. Y.. 
fant’s toilet table. 

Susan 8. Froekelton, Milwaukee, Wis., 
China firing apparatus. 
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YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last night, at one of our theatres, an 
English actress made her first appearance 
before a crowded audience. The packed 
condition of the house was due to the 
amount of gratuitous advertising she had 
received in the papers. And why? Because 
she came here accompanied by a “noble” 
lord, and followed by a wretched husband, 
whose woes have afforded a laughing-stock 
to the public. The lord has posed as the 
manager and protector of the actress, and 
the miserable husband has been cast into 
prison for alleged threats against the wife, 
who has deserted him, and flaunts her dis- 
grace before the world. 

Every newspaper in the city has taken 
the scandal for the text of a virtuous edi- 
torial. ‘To read the beautifully moral sen- 
tences in which each and every writer de- 
nounces this woman and her companion, 
one would suppose that New York might 
boast of having only saints in control of 
our great dailies. But mark the difference 
between precept and practice. While, on 
the editorial page, we are informed that 
such doings are disgraceful, and that the 
topic is one that can scarcely be discussed, 
in the news columns, we are treated to 
long accounts of the actress, the charms of 
her figure and the glory ef her dresses, 
and to descriptions of the “noble lord” 
down to the color of his calico shirt and 
the diamond studs that adorn it. Mean- 
while the forlorn husband affords no end 
of amusement, his name being punned 
upon in a way to be vastly humorous, and 
the account of his dolorous appearance 
after three nights in the Tombs, with the 
whitewash and dust clinging to his hair 
and clothes, being altogether so funny as 
to make the reporters ‘die of laughing.” 

There is so curious a contradiction in all 
this, as to suggest the profane thought 
that perhaps inconsistency is not wholly a 
feminine failing. Indeed, one is tempted to 
ask, if some of our papers were published 
by women and in the interests of women, 
whether we should have vice thus flaunted 
befgre our eyes behind a mask of virtue so 
thin as not even to soften its offensive out- 
lines. 

As « result of these efforts on the part 
of the press, the theatre is packed to see 
this woman, whose débit is described at a 
column length, while such deserving ac- 
tresses as Mme. Janauschek, Mrs. Bowers, 
and Miss Clara Morris get scant mention. 

To turn from a theme which is only 
useful as pointing a moral to others of 
more immediate moment, letters received 
through the week indicate an active inter- 
est of women throughout the State in the 
political nominations. Thus far our friends 
have been renominated in many of the rural 





Assembly districts. Although we have 
met with some losses, the gains more than 
compensate, 

Yesterday I met a Brooklyn politician of 
some influence. He told me that many of 
the members from that city would be re- 
nominated. Ove, however, who had voted 
**no” would not be a candidate. He was 
likely to ran for coroner. I could not help 
replying that be would be better employed 
in looking after the dead than in opposiag 
so “live” a cause as ours. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., N. ¥., Oct. 5, 1886. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mes. Caroline H. Dall has lost her hvs- 
band, the Nev. Charles H. A. Dall. 

Frederick Douglass and bis wife are a 
great success sovially ia London. 

In Connecticut last week about half the 
towns voted “no license.” 

Women are employed on the staff of 
over two hundred newspapers in the 
United States, 





The Prussian Mivister of Education has 
decided agaiost the admission of women 
to the universities as siudeots, 

The Episcopal Provincial Synod at 
Montreal has forbiddea the use of unfer- 
mented wine for sactamental pucposes. 

The American Woman Suflrage Associa- 
tion will have headquarters at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel during the coming Annual 
Meeting ia ‘Topeka. 

An English edition of Miss Frances E. 
Willard’s *“Ninereea Beuutifal Years” is 
soon to be brought out by Morgan & 
Scott, of London. 

The West, the Northwest, California, 
and Oregon should be well represented at 
the Avnual Meeting of the American 
Woman Sufirage Association in Topeka 
oa the 26th inst. 

Garat’s daughter, whose death was re- 
cently announced, bequeathed to her 
native town the first piaoo ever made by 
Erard, bearing the date of 1799. 

At Milltown-Malbay, County Clare, the 


; bailiffs engaged ina ‘distress’ were cap- 


tured by the married women of the place, 
while the latter’s husbands drove off the 
cattle that were to have been seized. 

A Dublin lady, a member of the Society 
of Friends, has decided to spend the wiu- 
ter in religious work among the Tennes- 
see negroes, many of whom, it appears, 
have lately become Quakers. 

Susan B. Anthony, Clara B. Colby, 
Mrs. E. L. Saxon, and Helen M. Gougar 


are holding meetings in Kansas _ this 
month. The Lincoln Beacon says: ‘*Such 


a series of meetings has not been held in 
Kansas since 1867.” 

‘**Women admirers of Jesse James have 
made the outlaw’s grave to bloom likea 
flower-garden,”’ says the Jnter-Ocean. 

The only woman admirer in question is 
the outlaw’s mother. 

A deputation of Irish ladies, headed by 
the wife of the lord mayor of Dublin, will 
soon visit Harwarden, the home f Mr. 
Gladstone, and present him a home-rule 
petition bearing the signatures of half a 
million ladies. 

The Derchester Woman Suffrage League 
met last Thursday evening at Dorchester 
Hall. Rev. 8. J. Barrows, Rev. Philip 5. 
Moxom, Lucy Stone, and Henry B. Black- 
well made informal addresses. New mem- 
bers were enrolled. The league now num- 
bers seventy-five members. 

An eighteen-year-old Colorado girl, 
named Josie Wallace, burned a ranch to 
secure $5,000 insurance money with which 
to help some needy relatives. A detective 
cvurted the girl, and got her to confess the 
deed to him, and then had her arrested for 
arson. 

There are about forty ladies engaged in 
the study of art at Cowles Art School, 
Boston. Of this number, the majority are 
taking every branch of instruction. By 
the middle of this month, upward of one 
hundred students will be seriously at work 
in the various classes. 

Of all the stupidities and brutalities en- 
acted by the police in scenes in Dickens 
and the comic papers, the arrest of the two 
Harrison-Avenue Chinese washermen for 
being assailed by a mob of hoodlums ap- 
pears to be one of the most ,perfect speci- 
mens.— Transcript. ' 

The Plymouth County Prohibition Re- 
form Association, at its Convention in 
Brockton on the Ist inst., unanimously 
resolved that ‘true statesmanship demands 
that equality of rights and equality of op- 
portunity should be secured to all citizens 
irrespective of sex.” 

There are only 800 Japanese in San 
Francisco, and 40 of these are women. 
The children attend the public schools. 
The adults are mainly house-servants, and 
their proficiency is much commended. 
They left Japan partly to learn English 
and see the outside world, and partly to 
escape the compulsory military service of 
the Empire. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN; AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir - 
ed ‘es woeny owing 0 we ne'l.orious plan o their construction, and the 
action chew bave given. 

THE CO'C renre-cow ibe Waist ,0 made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
the consiruction of inside o¢ bust under :a'! piece, is that 
of a corse: (roi, +o thet a corset and perfect bust support is piov-ded within 
fn the Oven Cus Bok Weists, as made for Childien and 
particolar acento +0 the oovaica' oropections and requiremeo: so": be grow 
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»* sizes. al! ages cao ve periec. » Hued from sock, 
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Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies avd Misses take a soag measu' earound 
Wasi over dress, and cive .-o us ‘a loches. 
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Sead for Vicculars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Women Saftrage Assoviation was 
held in Blackstone Hall, last Wednesday 
aud Thursday. At the opening session on 
Wednesday afternoon addresses were made 
by Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, and | 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana. Particulars 
next week. 

It turns out that the female copyist in 
the Smithsonian Institute who was herald- 
ed as having signed the pay-roll with 
“her mark,” was ooly temporarily dis- 
abled by an attack of inflammatory rheum- 
atism, and that she is really one of the 
most skilful copyists in the service. 

A woman at Newburgh, Canada, invited 
a Salvation Army captain to dinaer, but 
her husband forbade him the house. 
‘thereupon the wife returned to her fa- 
ther’s, and refuses to go back to her hus- 
band until he agrees that she shall invite 
whom she likes to the house. 

Mrs. Hurlburt, of Newport, has organ- 
ized a ciub for the study of the eighteeoth 
century, numbering among its members 
Miss Maud Howe and Miss May Wardwell, 
correspondents of the Boston Transcript 
and Herald, Mrs. Fearing, and Mrs. Clem- 
eot Cleveland. The club meets once a 
week, when three or four papers are read 
descriptive of some English, French, or 
German notability of the age which they 
are studying, each member writing in her 
turn. 

The Natick Woman Suffrage Society 
held its Annual Meeting on the 4th inst. 
The former officers were re elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney. 


Secretary—Martha B. Tibbetts. 
Treasurer—Seth W. Tibbetts. 


The society has commenced work for 
the Bazaar, feeling sure it will be a grand 
success. Petitions also are in circulation, 
and the work in Natick goes steadily on. 

Last week’s Journal of Education was 
devoted exclusively to the Scientific Teach- 
ing of ‘Temperance in Schools. It con- 
tained articles upon this subject by Edith 
M. Thomas, Frances E. Willard, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Prof. 
J.T. Edwards, LL. D., Prof. A. C. Boy- 
den, Prof. Edwin F. Kimball, Alex Gustaf- 
sen, Prof. O. M. Brands, Miss Alice M, 
Guernsey, Miss M. E. Cotting, Miss Har- 
riet P. North, Dr. L. W. Baker, H. L. 
Reade, and others. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke at the Parker 
Memorial Church last Sunday evening to 
the largest audience that has gathered there 
inten years. Her subject was ‘The Perils 
of American Institutions.” She made a 
strong plea for woman suffrage which was 
received with great applause. Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, who listened to the speech, 
told Mrs. Livermore at the close that he 
‘agreed with every word she said.” As 
he has been a conspicuous remonstrant, 
this seems to show a change of base. 


Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch t the suffrage 
sociable on Wednesday evening last, told, 
in a humorous way, of his summer vaca- 
tion, spent partly with a man who had 
been an active remonstrant, and who of his 
own accord intreduced the subject of 
woman suffrage. After hearing it dis- 
cussed, the remonstrant volunteered the 
statement that he should never sign an- 
other remonstrance. Little by little the 
enemy leaves its ranks to stand on our 
side. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon has sent his check 
for $200 to the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which is this 
week holding its annual session at Lynn, 
accompanied by a note, in which he volun- 
teers advice. He says: ‘tI hope that your 
organization will take no uncertain ground 
as regards political action—not that I 
would advise you to identify your society 
with any political party, but to declare 
opposition to every candidate for office, 
whether he be Republican or Democrat, 
whose voice and vote will not be used for 
the protection of the home and the destruc- 
tion of the saloon.” 





The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattrasses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de. 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents garments, kid gloves, 
blankets and rugs cleansed as good as new. 

F. 8. BROWN & CO., 5% Park St. 
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Daghestan Rugs 


$10 EACH. 


3000 
ENCLISH 


Woodstock Carpets 


$12 and Upwards. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS OF 


English Brussels 


Are now all in stock, and are offered at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


We are also offering a large line of 


MARKED-DOWN 


Standard Brussels. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


Autumn Overcoats, 


40 VARIETIES, 


FROM $12 TO 930 


. 

We offer an extra large assortment this season of 
the finest ready-made goods in this line that our 
workshops can produce—manufactured for our regu- 
lar retail trade only, and designed and faithfully 
trimmed equal to garments made to special measure. 

Gentlemen of ordinary figure will have no difficulty 
in finding on our counters a perfect fitting Overcoat 
suitable and comfortable for all the intermediate 
months of the year. 

We invite attention specially from parties who de- 
sire a fashionable medium or light-weight Overcoat 
for immediate selection and use at a saving of 25 per 
cent. from custom work prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & (0. 


400 Washington Street. 











PRICE LIST FREE. 


DYEING rewanvo's. 


2 W. 14th Street, New York ; 
7 Temple Place, Boston. 


1 
CLEANSING ‘trwisvos. 


LEWANDO’S, 
2 W. 14th Street, New York ; 


ae ¢ 3) 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
CLOTHIN CLEANSED OR 
DYED. 
LEWANDO’S. PRICE LIST FREE. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
i7 Temple Place, Boston. | 


GRAPE RESTORED. 
LEWANDO’S. PRICE LIST FREE, 


2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


VELVETS Refinished, 


LEWANDOS. PRICE LIST FREE, 


2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 


DRESSES DYED WHOLE. 


LEWANDO’S. Price List Sent Free. 


2 W. 14th Street, New York; 


1 17 Temple Place, Boston, — 
FEATHER DYED, CLEANSED 
AND CURLED. 
LEW. O'S. Price List Sent Free. 
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SONNETS. 
BY MAMIE 0. JOHNSON. 


Gloom, 

Steals ghostly now, from out the clouded sky, 
The tardy morning's chill, uncertain light; 

And fitful, sullen winds arise and die, 
Contining yet the power that ere the night 

Muat rend its binding chains. Oh, sweet ia morn, 
Song-weleomed by the tenants of the trees, 

When beams the sun, and blossoms newly born 
Their heads uplift to greet the gentle breeze! 

But this dark hour seems with sad omens filled; 
Discordant tones the sultry air pervade; 

The sea-tide sobs anew, untamed, unsatilled, 
While down the west horizon vessels fade. 

O dismal morn, bereft of all thy charms! 

Unpeaceful dream of vague yet mute alarms! 


Brightness. 
*T was not to last, the dreary morning hour. 
One gust of wind brought down the threatened rain, 
The pelting drops revivitied the flower, 

Then passed the cloud, and all was bright again. 
And aa high rode the warm cloud-conquering sun, 
A polished gem each nestling raindrop shone ; 

Sang out the birds, to sing till day is done, 
And e’en regret to cease when it has flown. 
To melody restored, the ocean's glee 
Low mingles with the laughter of the wind: 
© beauteous afternoon, so dear to me, 
Witching all hearts to hature's charms inclined! 
The morn, | know, since all is bright again, 
Was minor prelude to a perfect strain. 
Rio Vista, Cal. 


eo-r 
A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


BY GEORGE EDWARD DAY. 


The pale young moon was veiled in mist, 
And tender shadows crowned the bills; 
The wooing breezes softly kissed 
The bended heads of daffodils. 


A faint perfume of apple-bloom 
On wings invisible went by; 

And, through the soft and silver gloom, 
I heard the rustling maples sigh. 


Then through the silence, warm and still, 
A bird broke forth in joyous song, 

That sent through all my heart a thrill, 
That echoed all the dark night long. 


A burst of music sweet and clear, 

That thrilled and trembled on the air, — 
Sweet as the songs the angels hear, 

Of holy anthems after prayer. 


No song 80 sweet in summer days 
He sent to storm the gates of light, 
But now to God his sweetest praise 
Wings upward through the gloom of night. 


And 80, dear heart, though midnight skies 
Shut out the sunlight’s golden rays, 
Heaven's land of love beyond them lies, 
And God will hear the prayers we raise. 
— Christian Register. 
ees ae 


THE SONG OF THE FOUR WINDS. 


BY A. WERNER. 


North Wind out of the North, 
Where the seas are steely grey, 
And the sailing icebergs glitter, 
And the whales and dolphins play, 
And the breath of the mist is bitter,— 
Clear North Wind, come forth! 
Swords are croased upon the sky, 
Where the North Lights flare on high, 
In the weeks of midnight lone, 
In the Land of the Unknown. 








South Wind! come in the Spring, 
When iron and darkness bind 
The old Earth fast iv her sadness, 
Helpless, despairing, and blind. 
Come forth in the might of thy gladness, 
Dear South Wind, come forth! 
Lands of color and of song, 
Where the life is figrce and strong, 
And the blood leaps feverous— 
Thence thou comest unto us. 


Dank and dark are the fens, 
And the grass is rank and long, 
And the mists are chill and creeping— 
And nothing is clear or strong :— 
Awaken us out of our sleeping! 
Keen East Wind, come forth! 
In thy stern and pitiless glory, 
Out of old lands famed in story, 
Deserts wide, and temples hoar,— 
Wind of all that Was of yore. 


Out of the golden sunset, 
Where the lands of the Dead Men lie,— 
From the gardens of Hesperos’ daughters, 
Through the glory-gates of the sky, 
Over the leaping waters, 
Great West Wind, come forth! 
Over wild Atlantic waves, 
Snowy peaks and golden caves, 
Strong and pure, and fresh and free, 
Tell us of the great To Be! 
— Women’s Union Journal. 
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MEG’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY AUNT KATE, (ALICE W. FULLER.) 


‘Now, girls, here we are, monarchs of all 
we survey. Only think of it! For three 
months we are to be queens of these realms, 
and right royally we'll reign, won’t we? I 
think it is grand that mamma could go 
away and leave us to care for everything. 
Poor mamma, how many misgivings she 
did have! but we will prove to her our 
executive ability, won't we, sisters mine?” 

“Tt’s all very well, Meg. You know you 
always were one of the sanguine kind ; but 
for my part, [am not so sure everything 
will run in apple-pie order without mam- 
ma.” 

“Oh, fudge, Mary!” said little Ruth, 
the youngest of the trio, ‘‘we shall get 
along grandly with our dear old Meg at 
the foot of this family. And then papa 
will be here, too; we will show him he 
hasn’t got three girls at home that are 
mill-stones around his neck. Oh, dear! 
don’t you wish we could do something 
like those girls that baked the beans in that 


story in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL last win- 
ter?” 

“That's the idea exactly, Ruthie. I’ve 
thought of it ever since mamma made up 
her mind to go away. Papa has his hands 
full, and even though he is always cheer- 
ful, I can tell that he is worried. You 
see, ever since the store was burned last 
winter, he has had debts to pay, and not 
getting all the insurance has made times 
very hard for him. That’s the reason 
mamma didn’t feel as though she could 
take poor Henry to the water-cure. I 
heard her tell papa she didn’t see how they 
could raise the money; but papa said they 
must go, if he had to mortgage every- 
thing, and I guess, girls, he mortgaged the 
house. ‘That’s why poor mamma felt so 
terribly.” 

“Girls,” said little Ruth, jumbing up in 
a chair, **we are three able-bodied young 
ladies —ahem! strong, good appetites, 
good constitution, sleep well, and like to 
have good clothes to wear, and a little fan 
sandwiched in. We've got a poor sick 








brother who had to be doctored, a good, 
kind father and mother who have done a 
great deal for us; and what have we ever 
done for them? Nothing that ever amount- 
ed to anything. Now, my dear fellow- 
citizens, how many are there of you ready 
to put your shoulder to the wheel and see 
what can be done? for where there is a 
will, there is a way.” With that she 
jumped down, while Meg and Mary both 
clapped their bands and laughed. 

They had all been crying till their eyes 
were red and swollen, but their minds 
now were occupied with something beside 
their troubles. An object in view, employ- 
ment, is the best and only preventive of 
the blues. 

“Well, for my part, girls,” said Mary, 
‘it’s all very well talking, but I don’t see 
what we can do. I think we shall have 
our hands full even to care for the house, 
and T guess that’s all papa and mamma ex- 
pect.” 

‘*T know it’s all they expect, but I'd like 
to show them they have three daughters 
who can go away beyond their expecta- 
tions.” 

“Good for you, Meg dear! We will just 
prove that very thing, and I’m sure, Mary,” 
said Ruthie, putting her arms round her 
neck, ‘*you'll join us, won't you, dear?” 

“Of course I will do what I can; but I 
should like to know first what you intend 
doing.” 

‘First, then,” said Meg, who was the 
oldest and had had the most experience, 
‘we must get the house in perfect order. 
Who will be chambermaid. and who will 
be house-girl, and who will be cook?” 

“I'm ready, Meg dea’, to do anything 
you think best; only I don’t know much 
about cooking.” 

“No, Ruthie, I know that, and I'll be 
cook. You can be assistant and a sort of 
house-girl; and, Mary, don’t you think 
you could care for the rooms?” 

“Why, I suppose I can; but I shan’t 
have very much time as long as I go to 
school; and you know this is only the first 
of June, and school continues till the 
eighteenth.” 

‘*Well, we will manage somehow. Let’s 
see. Papa said he would not be home for 
dinner to-day, so that will give us a chance 
to get everything in order. Now, Mary, 
if you will make the beds, Ruthie and I 
will do the rest.” 

‘Well, Meg, when are you going to tell 
us what we are going to do?” 

“T’ll tell you just as soon as we get the 
work done, so hurry up, vow. Come on, 
we will begin with the kitchen,” and Meg 
and Ruth started for the kitchen, while 
Mary went upstairs. 

By one o’clock the house was in perfect 
order, the girls dressed, and ready to hear 
Meg’s plan. 

Mr. Benton had come to the pretty little 
village of M——, not many miles out of 


reading matter was always found in the 
household. Some of the neighbors, who 
were bitterly opposed to what they called 
‘women's rights women,” went so far as 
to say that Mr. and Mrs. Benton were rais- 
ing *‘strong-minded girls who would never 
be fit for anything, unless it was voting 
or political lecturers. Sorry housekeepers 
they’d make!” When such things came 
to Mrs. Benton’s ears, she would only 
| smile and say, ‘Time will tell.” When 
| she decided to go away, some one said, 
“Why, what will you do with your fami- 
| ly? Who will keep house for you?” She 
| 

| 

| 








said, ‘“*My girls can keep house, and the 
experience will be a good teacher.” But 
she did not realize that her girls would go 
| far beyond her expectation. 
|} “Now, Mrs. President,” said Ruthie, 
| “here we are, Mary and I, ready to hear 
your plans unfolded, and to do your maj- | 
Take this. royal chair, 


esty’s pleasure. 
| Mrs. President,” said she, leading Meg to | 
a large arm-chair, which she placed in the 
| centre of the room, “and let your hum | 
| ble subjects hear what you may have to 
say,” and she made a low bow. 
“Pray, my dear sister, do not place me | 
here as This is not a monarchy. | 
We will have no kingly or queenly rule. | 
This roof shall cover the heads of three en- | 
franchised women whose voices shall be | 
heard on every subject, and when obstacles 
rise up and confront us, we will take a 
vote as to the best plan to surmount them. 
Now, ladies, what I wish to place before 
you to be voted upon to-day is this: We | 
have two lovely cool rooms that are unoc- 
cupied; we have a good cook—no smiling | 
allowed fas both sisters smiled], for she 
will prove to you that she is a good cook. 
We have a very neat and handsome cham- 
ber-maid, and a dear little cricket that is 
here, there, and everywhere, as a house- 
maid or second girl; she will prove a suc- 
cess. ‘There is a nice doctor by the name 
of Willson, and his wife, a lovely lady,who 
have offered sixty dollars a month for a 
pleasant room and board. Now, that 
corner room up stairs commands a fine 
view, is well furnished, cool, and has a 
nice little dressing-room opening off from 
it. My room is a nice large one, but I can 
manage beautifully with the room at the 
end of the hall. I'll just fix it a little ex- | 
tra, and then I think we can get two more 
persons—say two gentlemen—to take my 
room at twenty-eight dollars apiece a 
month. That would be—twice eight are 
sixteen, twice two are four and one is five 
—fifty-six dollars; and sixty more, whew! 
one hundred and sixteen dollars a month, 
only think of it!” 
‘‘Hurrah for our president! Why, Mary, 
‘there’s millions in it!’” 
“Oh,” said Mary, ‘it sounds all right, 
but I guess you'll find, if we came to do 
the work for four, we should not have one 


, 


queen, 





moment’s time.’ 

‘“*Yes, we should, Mary; we could get | 
old Mrs. Sawyer to wash and iron and 
clean for us. It wonldn’t take her more 
than two days. That would only be two 
dollars; and then, you know, she always 
gets all her groceries of papa; and I’m 
sure we could manage the rest. You see, 
we don't have to buy any vegetables, we 
have such a nice garden.” 

“Yes, but, Meg, I don’t believe papa 
would consent.” 

‘Just leave that to me,” said Ruthie; ‘I 
can win him over. 0 girls, I think it will 
be perfectly lovely!” 

‘*Now we will take a vote on it. Allin 
favor of the plan I’ve just proposed, say 
aye.” 

_ “Say aye, please, Mary dear!” said little 
tuthie, putting her arms round her sis- 
ter’s neck. And they both said aye. 

“Contrary, nay!” 

But no nay came, and Meg said, ‘*The 
ayes have it. 

‘*Now there is something else I must call 
your attention to, for we must have a 





Chicago, some five or six years before the 
opening of this story. He had started a 
grocery store, and had been quite success- | 
ful till, during the winter, a fire burned a | 
number of buildings, his store among the 
rest. One insurance had run out a short 


thorough understanding and a_ well-ar- 
ranged house. We shall need a book- 
keeper, as we must know at the end of the 
month exactly what our expenses have 
been. Who is ready and willing to under- 
take that?” 





time before, and there remained only a 
very light one. His loss was heavy, and 
necessitated his going into debt when he 
reopened his store. 
a boy of fourteen, had fallen two years be- 
fore and injured his spine, which constant- 
ly grew worse, till he was almost helpless. 
The doctors could do nothing more, and 
recommended them to take him to a water- 
cure for treatment. They could ill afford 
to do so just then, but the life and health 
of their darling boy demanded the step, 
and further delay would not do. So they 
concluded to mortgage the home in order 
to raise the necessary funds, a step they 
had often said they would never take. But 
what will not a fond mother and father 
sacrifice for their children? Mr. and Mrs. 
Benton were devoted parents as well 
as devoted husband and wife. Theirs was 
a happy and united family. They had al- 
ways tried to instill the principles of true 


Henry, the only son, » had often said she was going to learn 





womanhood and a spirit of self-reliance 


They both looked at Mary, as she was 
considered the best mathematician, and 


bookkeeping. 

Yes, Pll keep the books.” 

“Very well. Now, Cricket, you and I 
shall have to do the marketing; don’t you 
think we can?” 

**You are just mighty right, we can, Mrs. 
President.” 

“But I can’t allow any by-words if I’m 
to be president.” 

‘**Please, your honor, I'll try not to say 
any more.” 

**And let me ask, are vou both willing 
to get up at six every morning ?” 

‘**We are, your highness.” 

“At six!” said Mary; ‘‘why, I can never 
wake up.” 

“Oh yes, you can, if you are willing to 
try.” 

‘67"]) try.” 





| to take tea with us first. 


into the minds of their daughters. Good | **I shall have to get up by half-past five,” 
said Meg, ‘because I have the fire to 


build.” 
*Q Meg, you're just a daisy, and if I 


can get my eyes open, I'll get up with 


you.” 

“There's 
plans are made, 
are our boarders?” 

“[’'m quite sure they will 
don’t you remember how delighted Dr. 
and Mrs. 
And I'll go this very afternoon.” 

**What, without seeing papa?” 

“I will tell them I’m not sure, but I 
want to find out, and then I will let them 
know.” 

“All right, Meg, you go and see them, 
and Mary and I will go down and 
papa.” 

With that the girls put their hats on and 
started. Meg found the doctor 
wife in, told them what she wanted to do, 
but added that she did not know whether 


another by-word. Now 


come 5 


see 


she could cook to suit them or not. They 
both looked very much surprised. Meg 


laughed, and said, **Maybe you would like 
At any rate, if 
you don't like it, | should not feel offended 


| if you did leave.” 


Mrs. Willson had been a warm admirer 
of the Benton family. She knew Mrs. 
Benton was a fine housekeeper, and they 
agreed at once to go, provided Mr. Benton 
was willing. Then Meg told them she 
wished she could get two more, 


“Why,” said Mrs. Willson, “my dear 


| child, aren’t you afraid you will have more 


than your hands full?” 

**No,” said Meg, *‘there are three of us, 
all strong and well.” 

“Charlie, don’t you think Doctor Earl 
and my brother would like to take the 
other room?” 

Doctor Earl was Dr. Willson’s partner. 

Yes,” said the doctor, “I’m sure they 
would be glad to get room and board with 
you, Miss Meg. Not many can find as 
young and charming a landlady. And we 
are to have strawberry short-cake every 
day, are we?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Meg, ‘*whether in 
season or out. I must go now and see 
what the result of the interview with papa 
has been.” 

Mrs. Willson accompanied her to the door, 
took her by the hand and said, ‘*Meg, you 
are a true, noble iittle girl, and I admire 
you for your pluck.” 

She said to the doctor when she re- 
turned, “Charlie, I hope Doctor Earl will 
go there. He will see that a ‘strong-mind- 
ed woman,’ as he calls it, can take an ac- 
tive part for the enfranchisement and im- 
provement of our sex, and still have a well- 
ordered house and useful, ladylike mem- 
bers of her family.”’ 

When Meg got home the girls were both 
there, jubilant over their success. Papa 
had consented to let them try. And here 


is an extract from the letter he wrote to | 


his wife ten days later: 

**And now I must tell you, my dear wife, 
of a little difference in the arrangement of 
our household affairs. The per-uasive 
powers of our daughters so overcame me 
that [ consented to let them take four 
boarders—Dr. and Mrs. Willson, Dr. Earl, 
and Mrs. Willson’s brother. At first it 
looked to me as though it would not be 
possible, but I found out how very anxious 
they were, and agreed to it. They did not 
want me to tell mamma anything about it, 
for they wanted to surprise her. [ said, 
‘Girls, I never keep anything from mamma, 
but I will wait a week before [ tell her, 
and then I must write.’ So they decided 
that that would do. The week is up, and 
everything has gone on in perfect order. 
Meg's cooking is praised by all, and it de- 
serves it. ‘The meals are served on time. 
The boarders are delighted. Mary at first 
was a little reluctant, but enters into it 
with good grace and willing hands now. 
They do all the work, with the exception 
of the washing. scrubbing, ete. So far, I 
am surprised at the grocery bill; it is not 
nearly as much as I expected. ‘They keep 
a strict expense account. It is not so 
much what they are earning as it is the 
principle. My dear wife, we may well be 
proud of our daughters. I feel that ten 
years have been added to our lives, and 
that if anything should happen to deprive 
our children of our care and help, they still 
have that within them which will carry 
them through life true, noble, pure women. 

‘*We miss you and Henry very much, but 
are willing to deprive ourselves of your 
society since we know that it is for the 
best, and that Henry is improving so fast. 

“Write as often as you can, dear wife; 
your letters are elixirs, giving us strength 
and happiness. With love for you both, 

‘*Ever your affectionate husband.” 


My Dear Husband—Y ours of the re- 
ceived; and with fast-falling tears I read 
of the proceedings of our noble girls, who 
are ready to make such generous sacri- 
fices for the good they can do. Who but 
a mother can feel and fully appreciate 
those womanly qualities that make them 
ready to yield the many pleasures they 
might have had, had they not taken other 
responsibilities upon themselves? I know 
the cares the additional four will bring, 
the many steps, the early hours, the re- 
sponsibility, and the innumerable demands 
upon their time. But I feel that they are 
equal to the task, only, my dear husband, 
keep watch over them ; don’t let them over- 
do till the roses fade from their cheeks. 
Yes, we may well be proud of our girls. 
I have always felt that they possessed at- 





the 
o | 
* said Mary, ‘tand where 


for 


Willson were with our house? 


and his | 


! 

| tributes that would make them nobje 

| women, willing and earnest workers, a 

| benefit and not a drawback in this yast 
field where there is so much to be done 
And may the angels guide and guard them 
ever in the paths of duty, is the earnest 
wish of their loving mother and your ag. 
fectionate wife.” 

*O girls!’ said little Ruthie, after they 
had read their mother’s letter. All cheeks 
were bathed with tears, yet every face 
was radiant, for that feeling of doing 
something well, and with such apprecia. 

tion, was innermost. ‘“O girls, isn’t that 
a lovely letter, and are’n’t you glad we diq 
it? Why, I feel so happy I could jump 
Jim Crow. Now, Meg, don’t say a word ; 
if you do, I'll sit down on you, and what q 
mash that would be! Though I expeet | 
| should be lifted by Doctor Earl if he 
knew it, for as sure as the world, he is q 
little struck on our Meg!’ The tears were 
still rolling down the cheeks of little, 
warm-hearted, impulsive Ruth, who was 
trying to make the others laugh. 


“Why, Ruth Benton, what would mam- 
ma say if she knew you talked that way? 

‘Dear Mrs. President, just forgive me: | 
| got excited. You know it’s against my 
| principles to use by-words, so please par- 
| don me this time, and I'll promise to do 
| better. But this is my day for marketing, 
and I'm off. Only’—and she went up 
| close to Meg and peered in a mischievous 

way into her face—‘say, sissy, do you 
| think you'll study medicine? Oh, I could 
| not help laughing when you said you al- 
| ways thought you'd like to study medicine! 
| How disgusted Dr. Earl did look! And 
| the idea of his saying he didn’t think that 


profession belonged to ladies! Never 
mind, my dear, you'll remodel him. Why, 


| Meg, I believe you could remodel a mud- 
fence and make a thing of beauty of it, 
and there'd be another joy forever. Only 
| don’t go to talking women’s rights too 
strong, or he might—change his boarding- 
| place.” 
| “I don’t intend to say anything unless 
he compels me to. But go on, Ruth, you 
haven't much time, and I'll make the 
rolls.” 

At the end of the month their accounts 
were balanced. They found that they had 
had a well-set table; every one was satis- 
fied, and a more pleasant, congenial fami- 
ly could not be found. They were all 
well, and much happier than if they 
had done nothing. And they had, after 
paying all the bills, just fifty-eight dollars 
clear. 
| “O girls, don’t you feel like throwing 
| up your hats? Why, only think what we 
| have earned!—fifty-eight dollars, and in 
| three months a hundred and seventy-four, 
| besides paying allexpenses. We can soon 
| get rich, can't we? Besides, how inde- 
| pendent we are! Then, when our Mrs. Pre- 
| sident turns doetor,—don’t blush, Meg,— 





and we don’t have to pay any doctor's bills, 
| that will be another item. Did you ever see 
| any one change the way Dr. Earl has? 
| Why, I actually see him reading the 
| WOMAN’S JOURNAL; and wasn’t I sur- 
| prised when he said the great trouble with 
| men was that they were a little prejudiced, 
and then they didn’t have time to investigate 
or read up? ‘If we had more young lady 
advocates like you, Miss Meg, who could so 
practically demonstrate that they could 
keep thoroughly posted upon such topics 
and yet give us a beefsteak like this, I 
think they would make many converts.’ 
What did ~ou go and nip it in the bud for, 
Meg, by telling him there were plenty 
who could do much better, if he only knew 
them? Now, Meg dear, you know there 
are some; but the world isn’t full of just 
such girls as you are. But the doctor will 
be all right with such an example. Here 
he comes, now; I’m going to run away. 
Ta, ta!” with a little pat on her cheek, 
for little Ruth thought there was nobody 
like sister Meg. 

“Ah, Miss Meg,” said the doctor, “I 
was suffering so with a headache I thought 
I would come home and try to get relief. 
How delightfully cool this room is!” he 
added as he seated himself on the couch. 
“IT trust I have not interrupted you. I 
will sit here a moment, then go to my 
room.” 

“Oh no,” said Meg, as she continued 
with her sewing. ‘‘I enjoy sitting here, it 
is so pleasant, and I think you will find it 
cooler than your room. Doctor, can’t I 
do something for you? Let me get a pil- 
low.” Before he could reply, she was 
out and back again, arranging the pillow 
just right. She lowered the blinds; then, 
placing her cool hands on his head, she 
said, ‘*Your temples throb; I hope you 
are not going to be seriously ill. I will go 
into the next room, and if you need any- 
thing, please call me.” 

“Don't go, Meg, please don’t. Won't 
you sit down where I can look at you?” 

Meg’s face turned scarlet, and she had 
a startled look. 

‘*Have I frightened you, Meg?” 

“N—o, only”— 

“Only what, Meg?” 

“Only I didn’t know that you would 
care for—I mean, care to have me in the 
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room. I fear it would make your head 
worse.” 

“Oh no. Meg. Don't you know [ could 
always Wish for you to be near me? Meg, 
jlease put your hands on my head again, 
they are 80 cool, so soothing !” : 

Meg arose, and placed her hands on his 
pead. He closed his eyes, and for a few 
moments not a word was said. Then, 
placing his hands over hers, and looking 
straight into her brown eyes, he said: 
“Meg, I love you. You have redeemed 
my faith in women. I have almost been a 
woman-hater. Don’t shudder and turn 
away. Let me tell you. 1 have seen so 
little true worth among the devotees of so- 
ciety, and I was prejudiced against what 
are. familiarly called  ‘strong-minded 
women’ by an aunt who made such a hob- 
by of women’s rights that she neglected 
ner family, her house, and her friends. 
The whole topic of her conversation was 
that one theme. She was a fanatic; and 
that being my first experience, it sank 
deep. But, dear little Meg, if we had a 
world full of such true, brave women as 
you, there is not a man living but would 
be willing to throw down the gauntlet for 
them. Promise me, darling, you will be 
my little ‘woman’s righter,’ for I need 
you.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“Meg, don’t you love me?” 

“Yes, I love you. but [’—— 

“What is it, Meg?” 

“[ want to study medicine. I have my 
heart set on it, and you could not have 
such a wife.” 

“Yes, I can. I have not a bit of fear 
that you will ever neglect anything. Be- 
sides, Meg,” archly looking into her eyes, 
“vou won't have to buy any books; I'll 
lend you mine. Ther I ean fit you for 


college, and I won't charge a cent. Only 
think of the saving! And when you get 
your sheepskin, we'll be partners. Now, 


Meg dear, will you promise? Will you take 
me for a partner?” 

She stooped and kissed him. ‘tl must 
go and get supper now. I guess your head 


is so much better, you won't need me any 


longer.” ; ‘ 
“Oh! I've got the fire started,” said 


Ruthie, “but, goodness! you must have 
caught the doctor’s headache, for your 
face is as red as my new dress. When are 
you going to study medicine, sissy dear?” 
" “Very soon, Ruthie,” said Meg, kissing 
her. 

And so she did, proving an apt as well 
as a faithful scholar. 

Mrs. Benton's time was prolonged to 
four months; then, returning with Henry 
so much improved that his family scarcely 
knew him, she found everything in per- 
fect order, small fruit put up, and over 
two hundred dollars in the bank. ‘such 
girls!” everybody said, ‘it was perfectly 
wonderful.” No, not wonderful when we 
consider their home training. 

Meg soon fitted herself to enter college. 

The Willsons remained until spring, and 
reluctantly left the house that bad proven 
to them a home. 

The day Meg graduated, which she did 
with honors, Dr. Earl took a partner, 
and the sign reads thus: 

Frep. AND MARGARET EARL, 
Physicians and Surgeons, 

Office Hours—8 to 10 A. M. and 3 to 6 P. M. 

Many a comment was made, but happi- 
ness and harmony reigned in that house. 
They lived, loved, and had confidence in 
each other, while many a sufferer looked 
longingly forward to the coming of Doc- 
tor Margaret, who seemed to know by in- 
tuition, as well as by skill, just how to 
soothe, and just what to do. 

A year after, Ruthie said, ‘‘Now, brother 
Fred, what do you think of women’s 
rights?” 

“Think! Why, I wouldn't have Meg 
change her belief for all the world. And 
I never hear men say that they wouldn't 
marry a strong-minded woman if they 
wanted a happy home, without thinking I 
should like to invite them to my home to 
see if they think it were possible to be 
happier.” 

“Oh! I always told Meg she’d remodel 
anything and make it all right, from a 
mud-fence to a smoking chimney or a 
woman-hater.” 

‘What's that?” said Meg, coming in at 
that moment with a big kitchen-apron on. 
“I thought I heard my name mentioned.” 

‘You shouldn’t listen, for eavesdroppers 
never hear anything good of themselves.” 

“You're a naughty child, and shan’t 
have any pudding to pay for that.” 

“Pll tell you, dear,” said Dr. Earl, put- 
ting his arm round his wife's waist, 
“women’s suffrage is gaining ground, and 
it will not be many years before the land 
will be filled with just such happy homes 
as ours.” 
+o 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRAY AND GREEN PARROTS. 

A gray parrot with a red tail stood on 
the top of his cage in a New York bird- 
store, and loudly expressed a desire for 
crackers, while the bird-fancier pointed to 
him and talked to the customer. 

‘“That’s the bird for you, sir,’’ he said. 
“He knows as much as an ordinary child 
already, and he is only a year old. Why, 
he can say anything that he hears, and can 
bark like a dog in addition.” 

“Dog,” repeated the parrot, gravely. 
“Bow, wow, wow.” 

“He's an African parrot,” the bird- 
fancier continued ; ‘‘as intelligent as any I 
ever saw.” 

A green parrot with a yellow head 
caught the eye of the customer, and he 
said he liked its appearance better than 
that of the gray parrot, and he bought it. 

“He made a mistake,” said the bird- 
fancier, after the customer had gone. 
“But I always find it more profitable to 
let people have their own way. Now, 
there is no comparison between those two 
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birds. ‘The green parrot can’t hold a can- 
dle to the gray. Ill guarantee that that 
gray parrot will learn anything. I don't 
eare what it is. He picks up anything 
that he hears, and remembers it, too.” 

A little girl interrupted the bird-fancier 
by asking for ten cents’ worth of bird- 
seed. 

“Give it to her quick,” remarked the 
gray parrot. Then he looked severely at 
the little girl and said, ‘‘Mary Ann, Fil 
tell your ma.” 

‘African parrots,” the bird-fancier con- 
tinued, after the girl had gone out, ‘tare 
the cleverest of all the parrots, and there 
are nearly four hundred varieties of them. 
Their memory is something wonderful, 
and I don’t believe that they ever forget a 
sentence learned. ‘They can pro- 
nounce the hardest words, not only in the 
English language, but in other languages. 

*An African parrot learns very quickly, 
too; and, if you devote a little time to him 
every day, you would be surprised to see 


” 


once 


how quickly he would get along. Some 
of them are very amusing at times. I re- 


member having sold a splendid bird to an 
old lady, who had several daughters who 
were not very early risers, and gave the 
good old lady a great deal of trouble on 
that account. 
morning she used to go to the foot of the 
stairway, and call: 

* *Maria, Louisa, Carrie, get up.’ 

“The girls did not mind it very much, 
and used to sleep on until nine and ten 
o'clock. Well, after the old lady bought 
the parrot, she hung its cage in the hall- 
way, and, as the parrot was very tame, 
the cage-door was left open. ‘The girls 
said that it was a ‘dear bird,’ and were 
very much pleased with it, indeed. They 
fed it apples, and everything else they had 
handy, and when they went to bed they 
confided to each other that the new parrot 
was indeed a pet. 

“At seven o'clock the next morning the 
old lady went to the foot of the stairs, and 
called the girls as usual. The gray par- 
rot, which had watched her with interest, 
and listened attentively to all she had to 
say, thought he would try his hand at 
calling the girls after the old lady had 
gone back to the dining-room. So, imitat- 
ing her voice, he called: 

***Maria, Louisa, Carrie, get up.’ 

“As they didn’t, he thought they might 
not have heard him, so he kept on calling 
until the girls came down stairs. After 
that he called them every morning, until 
they couldn't sleep a wink after seven 
o'clock, and the old lady was as pleased as 
she could be.—Selected. 


About seven o'clock every 
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HUMOROUS. 


Inquisitive Offspring—Pa, what’s a felo 
de se? Mr. Porcine—Why—ah—a felo de se 
—is—why, it’s Latin for a fellow of the 
sea; a Suilor, you know. 


Proof-reader (to editor)—Is this “little 
bother” or *little brother” in your manu- 
script? Hditor (who has one)—It doesn't 
make any difference. — Burlington Free 
Press. 


Little six-year-old was obliged to take a 
dose of medicine that left an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. When asked how he 
liked it, he said: ‘It’s good enough, all 
but the end of it.” 


He—You don’t sing or play. Then I 
presume you write or paint. She—Oh, no! 
I'm like the young men we meet in soci- 
ety. [simply sit around and try to look 
intelligent.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Visitor of the dime museum to the little 
girl who takes the cash—We have made a 
bet, and we want you to settle it. Is the 
bearded lady your mother or your aunt? 
The little girl—You are both wrong. She's 
my father. 


Johnny (just after Sunday-school)— 
Say, Jack, what is a sockdulager? Jack— 
Why, don’t you know? It’s what they sing 
in church when they get ready to zo home. 
The minister gets up and says, ‘‘Let us 
aow sing the sockdolager.” 


Select Thunder. Professor (to student 
who writes, not for the masses, but for 
the educated few)—You should write so 
that the most ignorant of your audience 
can understand all yousay. Student (puz- 
zled)—What part of my production is not 
clear to you, sir? 


Youthful Dude (in the barber's chair)—I 
say. do you think I'll ever have a mus- 
tache? Barber (after thorough examina- 
tion) —Well, [can’t say as Ido. Y. D.— 
Hem, that’s vewy odd. Why, my gov’ner 
has a twemendous mustache. Barber— 
Ah! that may be; but perhaps you take 
after your ma! 


A country editor received the following: 
Dear Sir:—I have looked carefully and 
patiently over your paper for months for 
the death of some individual I was ac- 
quainted with, but as yet, not a single soul 
I care anything about has dropped off. 
You will please have my name erased.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 





Tuat terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood’s Sar- 
sapari!la has been found superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
entirely overcome disease. 





OUIDA AND REV. DR. DIX. 


BONHAM, TEXAS, SEPT. 17, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is an exquisite piece of irony, your 
embalming in your columns the anti-suf- 
frage litter-ature of Ouida and Dr. Dix. 

These adept students of St. Paul and of 
naughty Nana have, by “devious ways,” 
reached the same conclusion, viz.: that the 
Creator in His mercy made one-half the 
human race idiots. It is now in form that 
Ouida should present Dr. Dix with a com- 
plete edition of her works. I imagine 
poor Dr. Dix, in lawn and spectacles, turn- 
ing over the pile, timorously, as though it 
were a small consignment of dynamite, 
the “net result of the entrance of woman 
into the arena of literature.” 

It is rather inconsistent with the status 
which Ouida bestows on woman, that she 
should, with her natural inferiority and 
incapacity upon to decide 
question of 
It seems to me that once, long 
years ago, perhaps in an old almanac, I 
read of Cvwsar’s having acramp. Would 
not that fact have **postponed an assault”? 

Ouida not only decides for the day, but, 
like Nostradamus, tells us of a future that 
the very angels ignore! ‘This would be 
convenient if reliable, but, alas, like Dr. 
Dix and the other remonstrants, Ouida 
may be in error, 


her, assume 
thus peremptorily the great 
suffrage. 


‘The cause is surely progressing in Texas. 
Lam still getting signatures to my petition 
for the coming Legislature. 

BELLE PEPPER. 





HALE’S HONEY is the hest Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEP DYE—Dlack & Drown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ve a 


Minute, 25c. 
sure cure, 50c. 


Acme Banjo Method, 


By N. P. B. CURTISS, Price 81,25, 

Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has long been a 
Standard, does real serviee to the lovers of good music 
at home, by this thoroughly good and entertaining tn- 
structor, No less than 75 diagrams illustrate the posi- 
tions of the fingers. Simple explanations and very 
sweet vocal and instrumental musie fill a book, which 
is destined to make the elegant modern BANJO still 
more appreciated and popular, 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


Holds the field against all eomers as the ehief book for 


singing classes in IxNi—7. Good music, sacred and sec- 
y 60 cts. 


ular. Improved instructions, L. O, Emerson, 
$6 per dozen, 

Song Greeting (6) cts.) for High Schools; Song Bells 
(50, ets.) or Song Reader (ook T., 50 ets., Book IT., 60 
ets) for Common Sehools, and Gems for Little Singers, 
(30 ets., $3 per doz.) form a complete set for music 
teaching in schools. 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(355 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest book for 
Sunday Schools, Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 


($1) is a great favorite with good pianists, 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor dnd cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & 60., 


178 «ud 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies Favorite. 


GILT-EDGE 


DRESSING 


ase NEVER HER 
Mi: CRACKS SH0r> 
wr TRY IT —— | 
«VOB ES [ ‘it CHEAPEST } 








ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., + « « « 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., os 469 Washington 8t. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . . . « « 637 Washington St. 
M.H. Graham & Co., ... . 
Guy Lamkin &Co.,. . . .. 

And first-class dealers generally. 


701 V- ashington St. 
28 Tremont Row. 
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JAMES PYLE'S, 


E 


me BEST THING KNOWN rn 
WASHING““"BLEACHING 


'N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Soild by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an name 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suitfrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 


Bashford. 





The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D, Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suflrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston,-or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


et 


BS) We wish to call attention to 

> the fact that our combination 
Buits, both Cottoa and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate irim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
PIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Sera for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 





HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ae Telephone number 7252. 








N.W.AYERG SON, our authorized agen 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


Wednesday 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....s..-seeeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCe.......ceeccceeeeecesess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....seecesseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once...... . 5.00 
GURGAON PUScThcocecoevecces exvcevedccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. ‘Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as uenal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase. 


‘The Woman's Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct, 1, 
1886. <A full course of didactic lectures, with clinica 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTIPUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girle and young women, 
Thorough geneyal education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave: and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 














from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


CARLSRUHE, SEPT. 12, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Again the alertness and push, the energy 
and pluck, of the American woman as com- 
pared with the inertia, complacency, and 
self-sufficiency of the average German 
woman, have impressed me very forcibly. 
It appears as if the German woman moves 
onward unaware and little concerned about 
the great changes going on around her. 
There is no apparent sign of a change in 
women’s condition. They work and dress, 
feast and gossip, as if there were nothing 
else to do. My old countrywomen are so 
slow in realizing the degradation of their 
dependence and submissiveness that any 
great political or social change for the 
benefit of women looks hopeless to me. 
However, what they lack in self-esteem, 
in noble pride and strength of character, 
they make up in attention to details, in 
paying homage and reverence to the 
things that are, in dutifulness and pa- 
tience. The German woman distinguishes 
herself by the negative virtues, while our 
American women are strong in the posi- 
tive line. Among the well-educated and 
among the women of intellect there are 
those who feel with us, and who have a 
clear apprehension of what ought to be. 
But alas! their number is too small, their 
influence too insignificant, to produce more 
than a ripple upon the troubled waters of 
society. 

As the pressing necessity of woman's 
emancipation and elevation is not realized 
or recognized, there results a great deal of 
suffering, discontent, and unhappiness. 
The cause of these is falsely interpreted. 
The lack of understanding of the real evils, 
on the other side, produces indifference, 
coldness, apathy,—the dearth of all re- 
form. If it were not for the strong sense 
of duty, the inherent moral nature and 
ideal tendency of the German women, their 
utter disregard of the necessity of politi- 
cal and social changes would be still more 
lamentable. As it is, they move along 
slowly, performing their daily task heav- 
ily but surely, without asking for more. 

One thing, however, is certain: German 
women have done better in establishing 
industrial schools for women than we in 
America. In every city or town there are 
People’s Educational Societies, whose 
special task is to help, to instruct, to stim- 
ulate and to aid those who have not the 
means, or the energy, or the ability, to 
help themselves. I will not direct your 
attention to their multiform beneficent 
works, but would rather speak of what is 
done specially for women by women. 

The Woman’s Industrial Union, which 
commenced its war sixteen or eighteen 
years ago, started from Berlin and Leip- 
zig, and is now spreading all over Ger- 
many. Nearly every hamlet in Baden has 
its industrial school where the poorest are 
taught knitting, mending, durning, sew- 
ing, dressmaking and other handiwork. 
In the larger towns and cities, millinery, 
embroidery, art industry, drawing, design- 
ing, book-keeping, cooking, kindergar- 
dening, housekeeping, laundering and hor- 
ticulture are added. Indeed, every occu- 
pation which belongs to the so-called 
woman’s sphere is taught in these newly 
established schools. ‘The training is, as a 
rule, systematic and according to the 
most improved methods. ‘The eye and the 
hand gain in readiness of perception and 
execution. 

These schools are not like those for 
boys—government institutions; they are 
the work of women, created by them, and 
kept in excellent condition by their devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, and constant attention. 
They owe their origin to an iron necessity, 
to the suffering and privation of single 
women, who, when thrown by the vicissi- 
tudes of life upon their own resources, did 
not know how to earnacent. ‘lhe devel- 
opment of these schools proves that Ger- 
man women can work consistently, ardent- 
ly, and methodically for a given purpose, 
if that purpose is not too far in advance. 
As these schools did not conflict with men’s 
sphere of action, men in many instances 
helped and co-operated in their formation 
and management. ‘The result bas been 
more than gratifying. It has given the 
wealthy, intelligent, well-to-do women 
some special work to do for their less 
favored sisters, it has developed the taste 
and capacities of the learners, and has 

opened to them .numerous occupations 
and avenues of labor hitherto solely occu- 
pied by men. It has led also, which I 
think of the highest importance, to the in- 
troduction of manual and industrial train- 
ing in the girls’ common schools. No one 
who bas not seen and experienced it per- 
sonally, can realize the immense benefit 
this training has conferred upon the poor, 
the careless and indigent, how it has im- 
proved the home sphere of the very low- 
est, where the mother can teach her 
daughters almost nothing. These girls 
learn how to mend, to darn, to knit, to 
sew, to crochet, and knowing these things 
means keeping themselves and their homes 
orderly. All throughout Germany I have 





not seen such ragged, unclean, forlorn- 
looking women as one meets in New York 
and Boston on the streets. If the German 
woman's dress is old and faded, it is at 
least clean and not ragged. Those who 
are better situated learn to make their own 
clothes, simple but strong. Every year 
new household arts are added,—ironing, 
washing, cooking,—and the consequence 
will be that ignorant domestics, who are 
a waste in every household and who try 
the strength and patience of housekeepers, 
will belong tothe past. As soon as women 
take the industrial education of their own 
sex into their own hands, we shall have 
trained servants and better homes. 

We in America make one great mistake, 
we disregard the intermediate steps. We 
jump from one thing to another. Because 
we have had the benefit of trained, educated 
workers from Europe, we disregard the 
necessity of sound instruction in the simple 
arts of life. Because our girls are quick- 
witted, ready at anything, we forget the 
importance and value of methodical train- 
ing. What an immense but grand work is 
there to do in our large cities for the in- 
struction and occupation of poor women, 
who are utterly worthless, a burden to the 
community, because they have never been 
taught anything! The Woman’s Industri- 
al Union of Boston meets a large demand. 
Its organization is upon such a_ broad 
humanitarian basis that it has already 
done wonders. 

Two things we need most urgently: 
healthy, reliable organizations, and in- 
struction and guidance which will reach 
down to the very poorest and lowest. We 
are indeed our sisters’ keepers. Every 
woman in comfortable circumstances has 
a duty, a humane duty, to perform to- 
wards the woman who is less favored than 
she by circumstances, by birth, or by in- 
heritance. If our wealthy ladies would 
recognize these duties in time, the social 
revolution which is coming might be 
averted. Earnest occupation outside of 
their own selves, and an active, earnest in- 
terest in the welfare of others, would make 
the wealthy less luxurious, less selfish, 
less worldly. It would bridge over the 
chasm between capital and labor, between 
those who employ and those who are em- 
ployed. 

But no single-handed action can cure the 
deep-seated evils of our time. For it re- 
quires not only benevolence, but wisdom, 
knowledge of all the facts of life. These 
ean only be gained by concerted action. 
Real improvement of our present condition 
is possible only by and through co-opera- 
tion. The Woman’s Congress is a noble 
organization, which might take this hu- 
mane, practical work of organizing 
women’s industry upon its young, strong 
shoulders. 

We see no way out, no relief for woman 
and her future, exgept a sound, practical 
education, a knowledge which has a market 
value. We need not only doctors, lawyers, 
lecturers, journalists, and artists,—we need 
common workers, women who make a 
specialty of some home industry. Oh, how 
sadly do our girls and women need such 
training, for their own homes and the 
homes of the nation! No nation can pros- 
per for any length of time where the sa- 
credness of the home does not come first 
and foremost. But many women work 
themselves to death in their own homes, 
because they can not find the trained help 
which might assist them. Our American 
girls will no longer feel above household 
work when they find out how much intel- 
ligence is needed to do it well. 

Our American ladies who travel in Ger- 
many should look into the working of 
these industrial schools, to see the con- 
scientiousness and reliability of our Ger- 
man sisters in this line of work. We, 
in America, who hope to obtain suf- 
rage for women, need first and foremost 
a better and easier way of accomplish- 
ing our home duties. For only when this 
part is done well, can we devote our- 
selves to public duties and political 
work. The home must ever remain the 
sacred spot, the centre of all the virtues. 
The hearth-fire must be kept burning, and 
we need those who will keep up the flame. 

I return home early in October to assist 
my daughter in establishing herself as a 
dentist in New York. She has studied her 
profession thoroughly for several years 
past. Before my departure I shall visit 
Cassel, Dresden, Berlin, and other places 
to deliver my German lecture, ‘“I'wo Hero- 
ines of Free Thought.” 

CLARA NEYMANN. 
valueless 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


RACINE, WIS., SEPT. 30, 1886. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The fifth annual State Convention of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association 
met in this city last Wednesday evening. 
‘The attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of the Association. It was made up 
of representatives from all parts of the 
State, and a large number of the best citi- 
zens of Racine. The President of the As- 
sociation, Rev. Olympia Brown, pastor of 











Good Shepherd Church, occupied the chair, 
and announced the presence of Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 

The first evening was given to prelimin- 
ary addresses. 

On Wednesday business sessions of the 
Association were held, and very encourag- 
ing reports were read from the committees 
from all parts of the State. Mrs. Brown, 
of Racine, made a powerful speech for 
the enfranchisement of her sex, and several 
ladies froin the flourishing village of Rich- 
land Centre gave encouraging reports of 
the efforts of their Association. 

In the evening L. W. Jacob, a member 
of the senior clas; of the State University, 
addressed the Convention on ‘*Woman 
Needed at the Ballot-box.”” He maintained 
that to fulfil her duty to herself and the 
State, woman should vote. Her true field 
of usefulness is narrowed if she is com- 
pelled to exercise her power only in the 
household, charitable institutions, and 
school-room. She can not be expected to 
do much in public life if she has no recog- 
nized right in it. ‘The surest way to wrench 
the ballot-box from the saloons in our 
cities is to allow women to vote. No re- 
spectable citizen would submit to seeing 
ladies compelled to vote in a saloon. Many 
people believe women would be unsafe 
rulers; the speaker cited them to Isabel of 
Spain, who led to the discovery of Amer- 
ica, to Victoria, Empress of India, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Compare the reigns of 
these women with those of Nero, of Rich- 
ard III. and Henry VIII. of England, of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon of France. 

Professor Sprague, of Racine, principal 
of the high school, advocated school suf- 
frage for women because it would create 
a strong public interest in the schools. 
Prof. Sprague is the gentleman who 
asked the Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation to endorse the pending school 
suffrage amendment at Madison last July. 
The resolution introduced by Professor 
Sprague asked the Convention to favor the 
passage of the school suffrage amendment. 

Marion V. Dudley gave a lecture the 
same evening on ‘*Enfranchised Woman- 
hood.” She demanded a hearing for 
women in legislation, that they might 
make more effective laws for the protection 
of innocent girls. She made many witty 
replies to those opponents of woman suf- 
frage who heap ridicule upon its friends. 

Mr. Hunt, of the Chicago News Bureau, 
said that from the data in the newspaper 
world, he could plainly see that woman 
suffrage was coming. ‘lhe editors of the 
country believed the only method of re- 
forming our social and political evils is to 
admit women. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, of Chicago, on 
Thursday afternoon, told of many young 
men and women who had joined suffrage 
clubs at Chicago. She criticised Chief- 
Justice Waite and the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court for deciding that the federal gov- 
ernment was not the proper vote-making 
power. 

In the evening, Susan B. Anthony de- 
livered the closing address of the Conven- 
tion. ‘The WOMAN’s JOURNAL, of Boston, 
and Woman’s Tribune, of Beatrice, Nebras- 
ka, were praised for their persistent ef- 
forts in the cause of equal suffrage. The 
Convention was a profitable one for the 
cause. L. 

Madison, Wis. 


Guba 
ie 


AGAINST INDIAN WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

If the newspapers report correctly, the 
commissioners who have recently conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Chippewa Indians 
seem inclined to uphold sex aristocracy, a 
system that has always prevailed in our 
government, and which fails to recognize 
women as people, save in the matter of 
taxes and penalties. By this treaty the 
Indians cede 2,000 square miles of land 
north of the North Pacific railroad, and in 
return, among other provisions, is this: 
The government is to give to each unmar- 
ried male over eighteen years old, eighty 
acres of land, and to males under that age, 
either born or unborn, forty acres each. 

No provision whatever is made for any 
female of the tribe. ‘Those who made this 
treaty seem to have forgotten that God 
made man male and female, as they rec- 
ognize only the male as belonging to the 
genus homo, or, at least, as having any 
rights. 

This discrimination against female In- 
dians seems the more unfair and unjust, as 
they are the ones who cultivate the land 
and do all the farm work. The male In- 
dian considers it beneath his dignity. 
They, like other barbarous peoples, make 
slaves of their women, and our gov- 
ernment, by this treaty, would perpetuate 
this slavery. ‘Their women being slaves, 
of course the Indians themselves would 
not care to stipulate for any provision for 
them; but that does not excuse our gov- 
ernment for its participation in this injus- 





. tice, for the female Indians are ‘‘wards of 


the nation,” precisely as are those of the 
other sex, and it is equally its duty to se- 
cure their rights. 





The ladies of the Indian Association can 
do no better work than to remonstrate 
against the ratification of this treaty by 
Congress till this injustice is eliminated. 

EMILy P. COLLins. 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 5, 1886. 


— 
A NEEDED WARNING. 








_There is a sharp lesson for young men 
of foul mouth and evil boasts in the trial 
of Janitor Titus for the murder of the girl 
Tillie Smith in the grounds of a seminary 
at Belvidere, N. J. Miss Smith was the 
“potato girl” of the kitchen, a homeless 
orphan, modest and chaste. A ‘“*drummer” 
who went home with her as far as the 
seminary gate, the night before, boasted 
to a companion after his return that he 
had dishonored the young woman, “all 
for braggadocio,” as though he had done a 
smart thing. It promised tobe pretty seri- 
ous for him when the young woman was 
found dead on the grass in the morning. 
Luckily for him, a student whé was up saw 
the pair separate and the young man turn- 
ing back. But the boast of the same purpose 
toward her on the part of the janitor will 
be one of the strong points against him. 
The wretched man faints every day at the 
opening of court, and the trial was adjourn- 
ed over Saturday to allow him time to brace 
up. Next to the man who makes a prey 
of the innocence of womanhood is he who 
deliberately and boastingly defiles and de- 
stroys the moral standards of his own 
weaker associates.— Springfield Republican. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Norves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





“THE CUP THAT CHEERS.” 


The army of women workers at Macullar, 
Parker & Company’s can easily lunch or dine 
without leaving the building where they are em- 
ployed. No difficulties beset the impromptu tea- 
maker, and the facilities for roasting potatoes, 
as well as for the transaction of other clear jobs 
of cooking, are co-extensive with the niches or 
ovens for heating the pressing irons. Many of 
the tea-drinkers that we observed would, in point 
of personal appearance and attractions, probably 
far outrank Mrs. Crupp, the lady who presided 
at David Copperfield’s table. It will be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Betsey Trotwood did not like her 
‘pouring out.” We, having had no opportunity 
to accept an invitation from the devotees of 
Bohea or Oolong who form the subject of this 
article, can give no opinion as to the quality of 
their beverage or of the graces displayed in its 
dispensation, but doubtless everything was up to 
the Trotwoodian standard. To all appearances 
these impromptu lunches were heartily enjoyed, 
and everything about them was as neat and nice 
as though they were served at home.—From Pen 
and Ink Sketch in Somerville Journal. 





In gathering wild flowers, autumn leaves, or 
picnicking in the woods, we are more or less ex- 
posed to danger from poisoning by ivy or other 
wild vines and shrubs. The poison is under 
certain circumstances readily absorbed by the 
blood, and painful swellings or eruptions are 
caused. Such affections Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
readily cures, as it expels all impurities from the 
blood. Even in cases of poisoning by Paris 
green, Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been remarkably 
successful. It should be kept constantly in the 
house for all blood disorders. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 100 Doses 
One Dollar. 





Miss M. F. Fisk has just received some very 
elegant embroidered Suede Gloves. The careful 
fitting of gloves bought at Miss Fisk’s makes 
them very satisfactory. 





100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 





Tue carpet house of John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
was established in 1817, sixty-nine years ago. 


A worp to the wise ‘is sufficient. Read Le- 
wando’s advertisement and save money. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, by a competent Seamstress, engagements 
by the day or week. Reasonable terms; satisfactory 
work. Address ‘Miss D.,’” Woman’s Journal Office. 





Wanted — The ladies to know that Mrs. B. A. 
STEARNS will teach her improved tailors’ method 
system of dress-cutting at 23 Winter Street, Room 3. 
Patterns cut to order; hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 





For Sale—On Washington Street, Dorchester, 
one acre and a quarter of land, frontage on Washing- 
ton Street of 180 feet, will be sold as a whole, or in 
building lots to suit purchasers. Prices lowest in 
Dorchester; perfect title. Address M. E. McBrive, 
128 Brooke Avenue, Dorchester. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 








Vj EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN BrRoTHeERs. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
or both sexes. ty Hp for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10t 





LADIES 


Can now have their Hats made into the Latest Fay 
Styles at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street 
near Temple Place, or at STORER’S Bleachery, 673 
Washington Street, head of Beach Street. . 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 





Has just received her fall importation of 
Plain and Embroidered Kid Gloves; Plain 
and Emb. Suede Gloves; Emb. Heavy Kig 
Gloves; Emb. Pique Suede Gloves, and the 
Belge and Px. seam for driving. 


~— JERSRY-FITTING 
KNIT 
GARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino ana 
Gauze; also Silk and Woo} 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar. 
ket. 


BATES WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 


Perfect Substitute 
for Corsets. 


k@™ Catalogue sent 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
Rooms 


ooms, 
47 Winter Street, 
One Flight. 


The Place to Buy Your 


CARPETS 


—Is AT— 


J. & J. Dobson's 


THE ONLY 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Carpetings in all Grades at 
the Lowest Prices. 

















CALL AND SEE OUR 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


— IN 


VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 3-PLYS, 
AND EXTRA SUPERS. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


25 & 527 Washington St. 


Artists Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 


37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


Furniture 


Have just finished and added to 
our stock, 20 New Styles of Cham- 
ber Sets. Also, some Novel Styles 
in Hall Stands, Bookcases, Side- 
boards, Easy Chairs and Sofas. 

We now have 6000 feet of floor 
recently added to our Warerooms 
completely stocked with all kinds 
of Furniture, suitable for first- 
class trade. Our own make, qual- 
ity unexcelled, prices very low, 
terms CASH. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


569 Washington St., 


Opp. Pray’s Carpet Store. 
—A stock of Books, Station- 


FO R SAL ery, &c., &c., invoicing about 


$1,500. Address I. M. Gitpert, Effingham, Illinois. 




















C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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